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I.—THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART 
AT CHATSWORTH. 


HERE Are certain events and seasons when the over- 
anxiety of the mind to write worthily concerning them 
I almost puts what is understood by literary folks as “ good 
writing” out of the question. At such times men cannot 
write as they think, or wish to think; -they can only record, with 
more or less cohetetice, what they feel and remember. And this 
record—these meniories—ate often liable to be somewhat confused 
by the mist which is otcasioned by inward tears—the mourning 
heart, the bewildered brain—the thoughts that “puzzle the will” and 
cause us to be dubious of our course, as of the realities of life. We 
read of certain meti’s deaths as so many “words” which do ‘not 
represent any stich actual fact; and when we seek to meet, and 
measute, and cope with the truth, it makes us vaguely speculate upon 
the uncertainties of all the moving lives around.us, as though they 
were sO mary representations of “the dance of death” in which 
we ourselves would shortly have to join. And the latter thought 
thay well glance through the brain—and return’ to renew the look. 
of destiny with a more fixed regard—when it breaks upon the mind 
of one of the very few survivors’of such a group as that of the 
once brilliant “Guild of Literature and Art.” 
This Guild, which comnienced with the highest prospects of 
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success, was founded (though the idea had been originated years 
before by the writer of the present paper), by Lord Lytton and 
Charles Dickens. The former, at that time, Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, 
proposed to give land upon one of his estates in a locality suitable 
for the erection of a college, and to write a comedy, to be acted with 
a view to raising a preliminary fund in aid of the object in question; 
and, in the first instances the performers were to be celebrated 
authors and artists. All this was undertaken by Mr. Charles Dickens, 
and the following—shall we say melancholy list. It would be painful 
to put the record in a gloomy light. Neither would this be wise or 
necessary. Let us suppose the figures to gleam forth upon the richly- 
painted windows of some beautiful old cathedral, with the organ 
softly and deeply breathing consecrating strains, as if from a distant 
cloud, while the spectator beholds the bright images of those who 
will never more appear upon this earthly scene. 

The artists who were engaged on Lord Lytton’s comedy of “Not 
so Bad as We Seem,” or “Many Sides to a Character,” were Daniel 
Maclise, R.A., Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., John Leech, Augustus Egg, 
R.A., Mr. Topham, Mr. Frank Stone, and Mr. Tenniel. The authors 
were Charles Dickens, Mark Lemon, Dudley Costello, Robert Bell, 
Douglas Jerrold (all gone!) and Mr. John Forster, Mr. Charles 
Knight, and the writer of the present brief chronicle. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins and two or three others were engaged in subsequent perform- 
ances; but the above list comprises, I think, all those who appeared 
in the first instance, when the play was represented at Devonshire 
House. The stage architect and machinist was Sir Joseph Paxton; 
and to his name among the “past and gone” we have to add that of 
our most kind and munificent patron, the late Duke of Devonshire. 
It will hence appear that the only survivors of those who inaugurated 
the Guild, are Lord Lytton, and the three authors previously indicated. 

The Duke gave us the use of his large Picture Gallery, to be fitted 
up with seats for the audience; and his Library adjoining for the 
erection of the Theatre. The latter room being larger than required 
for the stage and its scenery, the back portion of it was screened off 
for a “green room.” Sir Joseph Paxton was most assiduous and 
careful in the erection of the theatre and seats. There was a special 
box for the Queen. None of the valuable paintings in the picture 
gallery (arranged for the auditorium) were removed, but all of them 
were faced with planks, and covered with crimson velvet draperies. 
In the erection of the theatre, not a nail was allowed to be hammered 
into the floor or walls, the lateral supports being by the pressure from 
end.to end, of padded beams; and the uprights, or stanchions, were 
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fitted with iron feet, firmly fixed to the fioor by copper screws. The 
lamps and their oil were well considered, so that the smoke should 
not be offensive or injurious,—in fact, I think the oil was slightly 
scented; and there was a profusion of wax candles. Sir Joseph 
Paxton also arranged the ventilation in the most skilful manner; and 
with some assistance from a theatrical machinist, he put up all the 
scenes, curtains, and flies. Mr. Dickens was unanimously dubbed 
general manager, and Mr. Mark Lemon stage manager. We hada 
professional gentleman for prompter, as none of the amateurs could 
be entrusted with so technical, tactical, ticklish, and momentous a 
series of duties. 

Never in the world of theatres was a better manager than Charles 
Dickens. Without, of course, questioning the superiority of Goethe 
(in the Weimar theatre) as a manager in all matters of high-class 
dramatic literature, one cannot think he could have been so excellent 
in all general requirements, stage effects, and practical details of 
acting, and of theatrical business. Equally assiduous and unwearying 
as Dickens, surely very few men ever were, or could possibly be. He 
appeared almost ubiquitous and sleepless. We had many (I really 
think, thirteen) rehearsals, six or seven of them after everybody knew 
his part, letter perfect. 

Nothing could surpass the princely munificence of the Duke of 
Devonshire throughout this occasion, unless, indeed, it were his 
extreme kindness, and delicate consideration for the feelings of all 
the authors and artists engaged in the matter. The gates of Devon- 
shire House were open to our hackneys and cabriolets with all the 
ceremony of porters and footmen, precisely as though our vehicles 
had been the usual classes of courtly equipage. A profuse and 
elegant cold collation, comprising every delicacy in, and out of, 
season, and the choicest wines, was always served for the ‘‘company,” 
behind whose chairs the Duke’s own footmen in full livery (“uniform” 
would seem to be a more literal term, as they all wore double silver- 
bullion epaulettes); and at most of those twelve or thirteen luxurious 
luncheons, or déjetiners a la fourchette, his Grace sat down with us, 
apologising for the state of his health, which limited him to a very 
spare indulgence. Some of the scenes would not have been out of 
place in “Lothair,” had its author witnessed them. 

The principal scenes were painted by Clarkson Stanfield; but some 
of them, I think, were the work of Maclise; indeed, it appeared that 
Mr. Egg, as well as Topham and Tenniel, gave frequent assistance, 
as they were all continually on the stage during the touching-up and 


arrangement of the scenery. 
$s 2 
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Mr. Planché was consulted about the costumes; and it was agreed 
that the wigs and “make-up” of faces should be as good and charac- 
teristic as possible. One military “character” not considering hitnself 
sufficiently tall for the part, had a pair of thigh boots made with cork 
heels four inches high. 

Several amusing incidents occurred in the course of the rehearsals. 
The first (one can only speak of what one knows) was during the 
preparation of the scenic arrangements, scme alteration in which was 
required. Sir Joseph Paxton gave his directions, and went away for 
a time. The hour for rehearsal had not yet come, and we were 
conning our parts in the green-room. Meanwhile, a tall, elderly 
gentleman, very plainly dressed in a suit of what looked like rather 
rusty black, had got upon the stage, and was lurking among the 
wings, now in one place, now in another, with an amiable smile upon 
his countenance, denoting the interest he took in the proceedings. 
The heavy roller of a scene was now being hoisted, and the tall 
gentleman in black became confused as to his whereabouts. “ Now, 
sir!” exclaimed a voice, “do for heaven’s sake keep out of the way! 
Do you want to get your back broke?” The elderly gentleman 
apologised with a deprecating bow, and immediately retired. ‘Who 
was that?” somebody inquired: but nobody on the stage at that 
moment knew. It was the Duke! This direful contretemps, was 
speedily put to rights by the ready tact and proper feeling of our 
manager, and was the source of much amusement to the amiable 
nobleman, who warmly and humorously expressed his thanks for the 
timely warning. It was “set about” that the blunder had been com- 
mitted by one of the stage-carpenters ; but there was good reason to 
be afraid that it was one of nous autres. 

Another incident, which will be regarded as rather odd and unique, 
may serve as material for some curious speculations as to the force of 
imagination, and also of the sympathy between our visual and olfac- 
tory organs. Colonel Flint, of the guards, a bully and duellist, 
described in the “ dramatis persone” as a “fire-eater,” was to stand 
with his back to the red glowing chimney-piece in “ Will’s Coffee 
House.” The period is that of George the First, when it was fashion- 
able for great bloods-:and bucks of the day to smoke long pipes, 
designated as a “yard of clay.” With such a pipe Colonel Flint 
had duly provided himself for rehearsal; and to make his stage- 
business more perfect, soft-rolling clouds of smoke began to issue 
from the bowl, and float over the once famous coffee-room. In no 
time came the Manager, speaking quickly, ‘“‘My dear H on #0 
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account attempt to smoke! The Queen detests tobacco, and would 
leave the box immediately.” 

“ But there’s no tobacco in the pipe ;” replied the Colona : 

“ Oh—come—nonsense.” 

“ Look here !”—and the Colonel took out of his waistcoat pocket, 
a handful of dried herbs. “I got them in Covent Garden market 
this morning, on the way to rehearsal.” 

 Well—we smelt tobacco the moment we came within, sight of the 
stage,” said Mr. Dickens: “the pipe must be foul.” 

“It is quite a new pipe !” 

Mark Lemon now came up, and protesting that he also had _ 
tobacco, and that the pipe must have been an ald one re-burnt, to 
look clean, the offending clay was flung aside. 

Before the next rehearsal, however, another pipe, warranted new 
and pure, was obtained, independent of which it was placed in the 
fire, and kept there at white-heat long enough to purify it ten times 
over, even had it been one of the unclean. Again the cloud began 
to unfold its volumes over “ Will’s Coffee-room ;” and this time Sir 
Joseph Paxton came running from the seats in the front to the stage, 
declaring that the Queen so detested the smell of tobacco, that 
smoking must really not be attempted. Once again the Colonel 
protested the innocence of his pipe, in proof of which he produced 
a handful of dried thyme and rose-leaves from his waistcoat pocket. 
In vain. Sir Joseph insisted that he had smelt tobacco !—“ They all 
smelt it!” So this second yard of clay was sent to shivers. 

But the Colonel had chanced to see a “‘ Model of the Battle of 
Waterloo” exhibited some years before in Leicester Square, in 
which the various miniature platoons of infantry, as well as the 
brigades of artillery, were supposed to be firing volleys, the clouds 
and wreaths of smoke being fragile fixtures. These capital imitations 
of clouds and wreaths of smoke were discovered, on very close 
examination, to be composed of extremely fine and thinly drawn out 
webs of cotton, supported on rings and long twirls of almost invisible 
wire, and attached at one end to the mouths and muzzles of the 
miniature cannon and musketry. This model for a triumph in the art 
of smoking a pipe in the presence of a Queen who abhorred tobacco, 
was now adopted by Colonel Flint, but held in reserve for the 
morning rehearsal of the full-dress rehearsal of the same night, when 
there would be a preliminary audience. 

He ventured to flatter himself that all these delicate considerations 
and assiduities would be much applauded and complimented, both by 
the accomplished author and the management. Far from it. No 
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sooner was the cloud of apparent smoke perceived to issue from the 
pipe, than the Manager, Stage-manager, and Sir Joseph Paxton 
hurried together to the too assiduous Guardsman, begging him on zo 
account to persist in this smoking !—this smoke—or this (on examin- 
ing the smoke) appearance of smoking. It would be most injudicious. 
Her Majesty would kink she smelt tobacco, and this would be as bad 
as if Her Majesty really smelt it; at the same time, they added, 
collectively, that they themselves 4ad smelt tobacco, no matter from 
what source, or what cause! Of course there was an end of the 
matter, as we were all anxious to be harmonious; and the discomfited 
“ fire-eater” of the comedy did the best he could to bully the com- 
pany in “ Will’s Coffee-room ” with his empty-bowled and immaculate 
yard of clay. These minute details, however, will serve to show the 
pains that were taken even with the slightest parts of this perform- 
ance ; pains that were worthy of the Comédie Frangaise. 

But with regard to the supposed tobacco smoke, “ there’s more in 
that than meets the eye.” For, query—did they not really get a 
faint effect of tobacco, though no such thing had been there? By 
the force of imagination, it will be said. Yes; but not only by that, 
but by some subtile power of memory and association, reproducing 
such an effect on the senses. It is easy to smile; but who knows ? 
With which adventurous but very pregnant problem, we will leave 
the subject. 

At the full-dress rehearsal, the audience was composed exclusively 
of the relatives, friends, and acquaintance of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and of the authors and artists engaged in the performance. 
All went well, and the “first night” was announced. The tickets 
were five guineas each, and Her Majesty sent a hundred guineas for 
her box. This night—our first—our all-important night—went off 
most satisfactorily. Only one little accident occurred. Every gentle- 
man of the period, of any rank, wore a sword; the manager, there- 
fore, intimated that as our stage was small, and would be nearly 
filled up with side tables and tables in front, in the conspiracy scene 
in “ Will’s Coffee House,” it would be prudent and important that 
the swords of the dramatis persone should be most carefully con- 
sidered in passing down the centre, and round one of the tables in 
front. At this table sat the Duke of Middlesex (Mr. Frank Stone) 
and the Earl of Loftus (Mr. Dudley Costello), in a private and high- 
treasonous conversation. On the table were decanters, glasses, 
plates of fruit, &c. At the other table, in front, sat Mr. David 
Fallen (Mr. Augustus Egg), the half-starved Grub Street author and 
political pamphleteer, with some bread and cheese, and a little mug 
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of ale. The eventful moment came, when Mr. Shadowly Softhead 
(Douglas Jerrold), Colonel Flint, and others, had to pass down the 
narrow space in the middle of the stage, to be presented to the Duke 
of Middlesex, and then, as there was not room enough to enable 
them to turn about and retire up the stage, each one was to pass round 
the corner of the table, and make his exit at the left first entrance. 
This was done by all with safety, and reasonably good grace, except 
one gentleman, who shall not be named; for as he rose from his 
courtly bowing, to advance and pass round, the tip of his jutting-out 
sword went rigidly across the surface of the table, and swept off the 
whole of the “ properties” and realities! Decanters, glasses, grapes, 
a pine-apple, a painted pound cake, and several fine wooden peaches, 
rolled pell-mell upon the stage, and, as usual, made for the foot- 
lights! A considerable “sensation” passed over the audience ; 
amidst which the Queen (to judge by the shaking of the handker- 
chief in front of the royal face) by no means remained unmoved. 
But Mr. Dickens, who, as Lord Wilmot, happened to be close in 
front, with admirable promptitude and tact, instantly called out with 
a jaunty air of command, “ Here, drawer! come and clear away this 
wreck !” as though the disaster had been a part of the business of 
the scene, while the others oz the stage so well managed their bye-play 
that many of the audience were in some doubt about the accident. 
When inquiry was instituted as to the culprit on this occasion, who 
had failed to carry his sword with due circumspection, as every one 
of the “Guild” protested his innocence of the awkward fact in 
question, it was presently discovered that the guilty individual was’a 
supernumerary lord for that scene, enacted by a gentleman who was 
one of the Duke’s suite. 

Two other amusing incidents occurred. A number of bedrooms 
had been placed at our disposal for dressing-rooms. A certain 
gentleman of the “ company” (the portly and genial M L it 
was whispered) had been somewhat too long over the buttoning of a 
long-flapped and stiffly embroidered waistcoat, and the call-boy had 
been sent up stairs a second time from the prompter below, to inform 
him that the stage would immediately be “ waiting” for him! Away 
ran the boy, and vanished round a corner. In his haste, the “‘character” 
in question took a wrong turn, and coming upon a steep flight of stairs, 
down he hurried, and then down another long flight, and presently 
found that he was close upon the kitchens. Up he rushed again, 
and scuttled along the gallery, till he turned into a still longer gallery, 
well lighted, but vacant and hopeless. Once more he made a turn, 
now wild with the thought of the stage being kept waiting, and 
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seeing a tall, dark figure passing the. further end, he rushed towards 
it—wigged, powdered, buckled, ruffled, perspiring, maddened, and 
gasping out “‘ Where—where’s the stage?” He was barely able to.re- 
cognise the Duke, who with a most delighted and delightful urbanity, 
at once put him upon his right course. Another miscalculation of 
time occurred, in consequence of Sir Joseph Paxton remarking in the 
green-room, just after the conclusion of the performance, that he had 
arranged the Queen’s chair in the supper-room, in a peculiar manner, 
with exotic and other rare flowers, which had arriyed that evening 
fresh from the Duke’s gardens at Chatsworth. Colonel Flint hearing 
this, requested permission to see the floral throne, before Her 
Majesty’s entrance to the supper-room. 

“* By all means,” said Sir Joseph, “but you myst be yery quick.” 
Away hurried the applicant, and was speedily in the supper-room, 
and made his way, his stage costume notwithstanding, through a 
number of gentlemen in waiting, officers attired in a very different 
sort of uniform, footmen, &c., to thejr no small surprise and amuse- 
ment. But the sight well rewarded the effort. 

At the top of the table and furthest from the door, there was a 
richly-carved and cushioned chair, raised a few inches above the 
other chairs. It had large padded arms of figured satin and velvet, 
and a high back that had a carved gothic arch at the top. “But very 
little of the chair could be clearly seen, and its outline was only indi- 
cated here and there. The whole of the back was devoted to roses, 
red and white, chiefly for their odour, mingled with magnolias, jas- 
mine, honeysuckle, and tuberoses; but the high arch and sides of the 
chair were overhung with festoons and long dripping falls and tangles 
of the most lovely orchidaceous and other exotic plants, and by fine 
trickling tendrils and dangling lines, bearing little starry flowers, and 
very minute and curiously-striped leaves, leaflets, and tiny fairy buds ; 
and some of the creepers displaying little flowers and leaves that 
resembled a sort of floral jewellery. At the top of the arched chair 
back, there was a large night-flowering ceres, of most delicious and 
recondite perfume. (No wonder Sir Joseph was alarmed at tobacco !) 
The predominating colours were snow white and apple green, 
with a little soft azure, and a few scarlet buds, and here and there a 
dark Tuscany rose or two for shadows ; the whole having been care- 
fully selected and arranged by Sir Joseph as a suitable back ground 
for the dress worn by Her Majesty on this, we may say unprecedented 
occasion. An imitation of dew drops was achieved to a degree of 
perfect illusion, by means of opals and glass as it seemed ; a piece of 
refined ingenuity which was about to undergo a close inspection 
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by Flint, whea suddenly it was announced that the Queen was 
approaching the supper-room! Instantly the awakened Colonel 
made a dash for the open door; bit it was ohly tod encounter the 
bowing backs.and elegant etnbroidered coat-tails of gentlemen and 
lords in waiting, who were ushering in Her Majesty! There was 
nothing for it but to spring aside, and range iti line With the officers 
and gentlemen in attendance, and td “stand attention” as if on 
grand parade: He trusted, in the confusion of the moment, that his 
guardsman’s urifortii of the time of George I., notwithstanding the 
polished thigh boots arid towering powdeted wig, would not be ob- 
served by the Queén, with, Prince Albert; the Duke; and suite 
attending, or following. Vain. hope! . The. gleaming glances that 
passed told all ; and with long rapid strides, the instant Her Majesty 
was seated, the anachronismic uniform niade its exit at the rear of 
the line in which it had so unseasonably appeared en militaire. 

Various other incidents,-no doubt, transpired with respect to dif- 
ferent individuals, but did not chance to come tinder the present 
writer’s observation. 

After the performarice, and before leaving the box, Her Majesty 
had sent to the manager to express her gratification, coupled with the 
remark, ‘t They act very well indeed.” This was duly announced to 
the Company, when assembled for supper, and was received with 
great satisfaction, modest and otherwise; but Dickens went on, 
drily adding-—“ But the Queen is very kind—and was sure to say 
that ;”—which very much straightened the complacent faces round 
the table, till they laughed at each other. Nevertheless, a few more 
words may be said on the subject. They really did act well; some, 
very well, When it is remembered the studious sort of men they all 
were, and the time, together with the great pains bestawed in all 
respects,—why not? The principal character, as matter of elocution, 
was that of Hardman, and the gentleman personating this rising 
young statesman was unquestionably one of the best private readers 
of the day. Then, as to acting, most of the company were practised 
amateurs long before this event, more especially Douglas Jerrold and 
Mark Lemon, who, in parts that suited them, were first-rate actors, 
almost equal to Dickens. The two latter were matchless in the 
after-piece, but the parts they played in the comedy were not in ac- 
cordance with their peculiar talents. It has been said that Mr. 
Dickens, in private life, had very much the appearance of a sea- 
faring man. This is quite true; and his long daily walks about 
London and the environs, or at the sea-side, caused him to have a 
very sun-burnt weather-beaten face. His full-length portrait might 
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readily be mistaken for the captain of an East Indiaman, if truth- 
fully painted. But the character and costume of “ Lord Wilmot, a 
young man at the head of the Mode, more than a century ago,” did not 
suit him, and was in fact against the grain of his nature. His bearing 
on the stage, and the tone of his voice, were too rigid, hard and 
quarter-deck-like, for such “rank and fashion,” and his make-up, with 
the three-cornered gold-laced cockt-hat, black curled wig, huge sleeve- 
cuffs, long flapped waistcoat, knee-breeches and great shoe-buckles, 
were not carried off with the proper air; so that he presented a 
figure that would have made a good portrait of a captain of a Dutch 
privateer,* after having taken a capital prize. When he shouted in 
praise of the wine of Burgundy, it far rather suggested fine kegs of 
Schiedam. It was in “ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” which followed, that 
he was inimitable. The late Miss Mitford, being present at the per- 
formance of this some time afterwards, pronounced certain parts of 
his acting in this piece as something wonderful. Neither can it be 
said that Mr. Mark Lemon was quite at home in his part in the 
comedy, zvéz., that of “Sir Geoffrey Thornside, a gentleman of good 
family and estate.”. He looked far more like a burly, wealthy York- 
shire brewer, who had retired upon something handsome. In the 
after-piece he could hardly have been surpassed. Yet both the last- 
named parts in the comedy were fairly acted. Jerrold also (a2 capital 
actor in certain parts) was hardly in his right element. The head 
and face of Jerrold were a good illustration of the saying that most 
people are like one or another of our “dumb fellow creatures,” for 
he certainly had a remarkable resemblance, in several respects, to a 
lion, chiefly for his very large, clear, round, undaunted, straight- 
forward looking eyes; the structure of the forehead ; and his rough, 
unkempt, uplifted flourish of tawny hair. It was difficult to make 
such a face look like the foolish, half-scared, country gentleman, “ Mr. 
Shadowly Softhead ;” but he enacted the part very well, notwith- 
standing. As a contrast to these, Mr. Frank Stone, the painter, pre- 
sented a very grave, tall, stately full-length of the proud “ Duke 
of Middlesex,” whose dignity was astonished at his wife daring to 
take “such a liberty” as to give him a kiss; while the “ Earl 
Loftus” of Mr. Dudley Costello, was far too elegant for a noble- 
man of the court of George I., and rather resembled a highly- 
polished French marquis of the age of Louis Quatorze. The make- 
up of Mr. Egg as “ David Fallen,” the Grub Street author, &c., was 





* A celebrated painter is said to have made a similar remark. What would he 
have thought of Mr. Dickens in the above costume ? 
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such as only a fine painter could well have effected. Intellectual 
and refined amidst his seedy clothing ; resentful of his hard lot, yet 
saddened by disappointment and semi-starvation, his thoughts ap- 
pearing to oscillate between independence of character—his political 
hiring—and his hungry family in their miserable attic; such a 
countenance was presented as the stage has seldom seen, and is very 
unlikely to see again, except at rare and exceptional intervals. The 
Irish landlord of Mr. Fallen (Paddy O’Sullivan) was represented 
to perfection by Mr. Robert Bell, whose gigantic stature, long frieze 
coat, little bit of a hat, ragged-red wig, and highly-painted smiling 
visage (reminding one of the Sompnour in the “Canterbury Tales ”) 
gave a picture that even surpassed the effect of the rich brogue in 
which he blurted out the few words allotted to him. The minor 
parts, however, of this play have all been reduced to mere shreds in 
the acting copies since published. No professional actors would be 
at all likely to take such pains with them as were exhibited on this 
occasion. 

Any formal critique on the comedy of “ Not so Bad as we Seem ; 
or Many Sides to a Character,” would here be out of place; but as 
the play is now little known and never acted, a few extracts and 
passing comments may be interesting, as showing the difference 
between the wit and humour of Lord Lytton’s legitimate high comedy, 
and the dreadful punning stuff and “sensational” tricks of the period. 
We will look at two or three extracts taken at random. 


ACT II.—SCENE I. 


Library in the house of SiR GEOFFREY THORNSIDE—4¢ the back a large window 
opening nearly to the ground—Side-door to an adjoining room—Style of decoration, 
that introduced from the Dutch in the reign of William 1II. (old-fashioned, there- 
Sore, at the date assigned to the Play), rich and heavy; oak panels, partly gilt; high- 
backed chairs, &c. 


Enter SIR GEOFFREY and HODGE. 


Sir Geof. But I say the dog did howl last night, and it is a most 
suspicious circumstance. 

Hodge. Fegs, my dear Maester, if you’se think that these Lunnon 
thieves have found out that your honour’s rents were paid last woik, may- 
hap I'd best sleep here in the loibery. 

Sir Geof. [Aside. How does he know I keep my moneys here ?] 

Hodge. Zooks! I’se the old blunderbuss, and that will boite better 
than any dog, I’se warrant ! 

Sir Geof. [Aside. 1 begin to suspect him. For ten years have I 
nursed that viper at my hearth, and now he wants to sleep in my library, 
with a loaded blunderbuss, in case I should come in and detect him. I 
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see murder in his very face. How blind I’ve heen!] Hodge, you are 
very good—yery s come closer. [Aside, What a felon step he has!] But 
I don’t keep my rents here, they’re all gone to the hanker’s. 

Hodge. Mayhap I'd best go and lock up the plate ; or will you send 
that to the banket’s? 

Sir Geof. (Aside. 1 Wonder if he has got afi accomplice at the 
banker's! It lodks uncommonly like it.] No, I’ll not send the plate to 
the banker’s, I’ll—consider. You’ve not detected the miscreant who has 
been flinging flowers into the library the last four days ?—or observed any 
one watching your master;when he walks in his garden, from the window 
of that ugly old house in Deadnian’s Lane? 

Hodge. With the sign of the Crown and Poor Culley! Why, it maun 
be very leately. ’Tirit a week ago ’sin it war empty: 

Sir Geof. (Aside. How: he evades the question !—just as they do at 
the Qld Bailey.] Get along with you and feed the hquse-dog—fe’s 
honest ! 

Hodge. Yes, your honour, [Exit, 

Sir Geof. Vm a very unhappy tani, very. Never did harin to any one 
—done good to many. And ever since I was.a babe in the cradle, all the 
world have been conspiring and plotting against me. It certainly is an 
exceedingly wicked world § atid what its attraction can be tn the other 
worlds, that they should have kept it spinning through space for six 
thousand years, I can’t possibly conceive—unless they are as bad as 
itself; I should not wonder. That new theory of attraction is a very 
suspicious circumstance against the plariets—there’s a gaiig of’em! [A 
bunch of flowers is thrown in at the window.] Heaven defend me ! 
There it is again! This is the fifth bunch of flowers that’s been thrown 
at me through the window—what can it possibly mean?—the most 
alarming circumstance. 

[Cautiously poking at the flowers with his sword. 


‘Lord Wilmot (Charles Dickens) being in lave with Lucy, the 
daughter of Sir Geoffrey Thornside (Mark Lemon), and being unable 
to obtain an interview, is continually throwing bouquets into one or 
other of the windows. Mr. Goodenough Easy (Mr. Topham) now 
enters, with “ How d’ye do, my hearty?” 


Sir Geof. Ugh! hearty, indeed ! 

Easy. Why, what’s the matter? What are you poking at those 
flowers for ?—is there a snake in them ? 

Sir Geof. Worse than that, I suspect! Hem! Goodenough Easy, I 
believe I may trust you—— 

Easy. You trusted me once with five thousand pounds. 

Sir Geof. Dear, dear, I forgot that. But you paid me back, Easy? 

Easy. Of course ; but the loan saved my credit, and made my fortune: 
so the favour’s the same. 

Sir Geof. Ugh! Don’t say that; favours and perfidy go together! a 
truth I learned early in life. What favours I heaped on my foster- 
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brother. And did not he tonspire with my cousin to s¢t iny own father 
against me ; and trick me out of my heritage? 

Easy. But you’ve heaped favours as great on the Son of that stamp of 
a foster:brother ; and he——~ . 

Sir Geof. Ay! but he don’t know of them. And then there was my 
=—that girl’s mether- 


* * * * * * 


Easy: Well—well! we agreed neyer to talk aati that stibject; Come, 
tome, what of the nosegay ? 

Sir Geof. Yes, yes, the nosegay ! Hark! I suspect some design on 
my life. The dog howled last night. When I Walk in the garden, some- 
body or something (can’t see what it is) seems at the watch in a window 
in Deadman’s Lane—pleasant name for a street at the back of one’s 
premises.!_ And what looks blacker than all, for five days running, has 
been thrown in at me, yonder, surreptitiously 2 and ee what you 
call—a nosegay ! 

Easy: Ha! ha! you lucky dog !—you are still not bad-locking ! 
Depend on it the flowers come from a woman. 

Sir Geaf. A woman !—my worst fears are confirmed! In the small 
city of Placentia, in one year, there were no less than séven hundred cases 
of slow poisoning, and all by women. Flowers were among the ihstru- 
ments they employed, steeped i in laurel water and other mephitic prepara- 
tions. Those flowers are poisoned. Nét a doubt of it !—how very awful! 

£asy; But why should any one take the trouble to poison you, 
Geoffrey ? 

Sir Geof. I don’t know: But I don’t know why seven hundred people 
in orie year were poisoned in Placentia. Hodge! Hodge! 


Enter HODGE. 


Sweep away those flowers !—lock ’em up with the rest in the coal-hole. 
I’ll examine them all chemically, by and by, with precaution. [Zxz¢ 
HODGE.] Don’t smell at ’em; and, above all, don’t let the house-dog 
smell at ’erti. 

Easy. Ha! ha! 

Sir Geof. [Aside. Ugh !—that biute’s laughing !—no more feeling 
than a brick-bat!] Goodenough Easy, you are a very happy man. 

Easy, Happy, yes. I could be happy on bread and water: 

Sir Geof. And would toast your bread at a conflagration, and fill your 
jug from a deluge! Ugh! I’ve a trouble you are more likely to feel for, 
as you’ve a gitl of your own to keep out of mischief. A man named 
Wilmot, and styled “ my Lord,” has called here a great many times; he 
pretends he saved Lucy from footpads, when she was coming home from 
your house in a sedan chair. And I suspect that man means to make 
love to her ! 

Easy. Egad! that’s the only likely suspicion you’ve hit on this many 
aday. I’ve heard of Lord Wilmot. Softhead professes to copy him. 
Softhead, the son of a trader! he be a lounger at White’s and Will’s, and 
dine with wits and fine gentlemen! Ae live with lords !—/e mimic 
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fashion! No! I’ve respect for even the faults of a man; but I’ve none 
for the tricks of a monkey. 


Mr. Shadowly Softhead, it will be remembered, was played by 
Douglas Jerrold. By a peculiarly fine tact, and what we may desig- 
nate as personal finesse combined with dramatic instinct, Lord Lytton 
has put into the next speech of Sir Geoffrey, when speaking of 
Softhead, a remark peculiarly like some of Jerrold’s own pungent 
wit ; as if, though almost unconsciously, to make amends to Jerrold 
for the weak-minded part he enacted :— 


Sir Geof. Ugh! you’re so savage on Softhead, I suspect ’tis from envy. 
Man and monkey, indeed! Jf a ribbon is tied to the tail of a monkey, it 
ts not the man it enrages; it is some other monkey whose tail has no 
ribbon ! 

Easy (angrily). 1 disdain your insinuations. Do you mean to imply 
that I am a monkey? I will not praise myself; but at least a more 
steady, respectable, sober 

Sir Geof. Ugh! sober !—I suspect you’d get as drunk as a lord, ifa 
lord passed the bottle. 

Easy. Now, now, now! Take care :—you’ll put me in a passion. 

Sir Geof. There—there—beg pardon. But I fear you’ve a sneaking 
respect for a lord. 

Easy. Sir, I respect the British Constitution and the House of Peers 
as a part of it; but as for a lord in himself, with a mere handle to his 
name, a paltry title! Z/a¢ can have no effect on a Briton of independence 
and sense. And that’s just the difference between Softhead and me. 


We can only spare room for one extract from the serious scenes, 
and the reader may then take his choice between Lord Lytton’s 
writing and that of the playwright’s trade of the day, which managers 
—thank heaven !—are at length discovering to be unprofitable. The 
scene is between Lord Wilmot (Mr. Dickens) and Hardman (Mr. 
John Forster), who also is in love with Lucy :— 


Hard. 1 know that between us two there is a strife, and I am come to 
decide it ; you love Lucy Thornside. 

Wil. Well! I told you so. 

Hard. You told it, my Lord,toa rival. Ay, smile. You have wealth, 
rank, fashion, and wit ; I have none of these, and I need them not. But 
I say to you—that ere the hand on this dial moves to that near point in 
time, your love will be hopeless and your suit be withdrawn. 

Wil. The man’s mad. Unless, sir, you wish me to believe that my 
life hangs on your sword, I cannot quite comprehend why my love should 
go by your watch. 

Hard. 1 command you, Lord Wilmot, to change this tone of levity: I 
command it in the name of a life which, 1 think, you prize more than your 
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own ; a life that is now in my hands. You told me to sound your father. 
I have not done so—I have detected 

Wil. Detected! Hold, sir! that word implies crime. 

Hard. Ay, the crime of the great. History calls it ZEAL. Law styles 
it HIGH TREASON. 

Wil. What dol hear? Heavens!—my father! Sir, your word is no 
proof? 

Hard. But this is! [Producing the Requisition to the Pretender.| ’Tis 
high treason, conspiring to levy arms against the King on the throne— 
here called the Usurper. High treason to promise to greet with banner 
and trump a pretender—here called James the Third. Such is the pur- 
port of the paper I hold—and here is the name of your father. 

Wil, [Aside. Both are armed, and alone.] 

[Locks the outer door by which he is standing. 

Hard. { Aside. So, 1 guess his intention.] [Opens the window and looks 
out.| Good, the officers are come. 

Wil. What the law calls high-treason I know not ; what the honest 
call treason I know. Traitor, thou who hast used the confidence of a son 
against the life of a father, thou shalt not quit these walls with that life in 
thy grasp—yield the proof thou hast plundered or forged. [.Seézes him. 


Hardman immediately thrusts his hand out of the window, ready 
to drop the papers into the street, where the Officers of Justice are 
waiting below. 


Wit. [recoiling|. Foiled! Foiled! How act! what do? And thy 
son set yon bloodhound on thy track, O my father! Sir, you say you are 
my rival; I guess the terms you now come to impose ! 

Hard. \ impose no terms. What needs the demanc? Have you an 
option? I think better of you. We both love the same woman ; I have 
loved her a year, you a week ; you have her father’s dislike, I his consent. 
One must yield—why should I? Rude son of the people though I be, 
why must I be thrust from the sunshine because you cross my path as the 
fair and the high-born? What have I owed to your order or you? Listen 
still; I schemed to save your father, not to injure. Had you rather this 
scroll had fallen into the hands of a spy? And now, if I place it in yours 
—save your name from attainder, your fortunes from confiscation, your 
father from the axe of the headsman—why should I askterms? Would it 
be possible for you to say, “Sir, I thank you; and in return I would do 
my best to rob your life of the woman you love, and whom I have just 
known a week ?” Could you, peer’s son, and gentleman, thus reply—when, 
if I know aught of this grand people of England, not a mechanic who 
walks thro’ yon streets, from the loom to the hovel, but what would cry 
“ Shame !” on such answer ! 

Wil. Sir, 1 cannot argue with, I cannot rival the man who has my 
father’s life at his will, whether to offer it as a barter, or to yield it as a 
boon, Either way, rivalry between us is henceforth impossible. Fear 
mine no more. Give me the scroll—I depart. 

Hard. (Aside. His manliness moves me!] Nay, let me pray your 
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permission to give it myself to your father, and with such words as will 
save him, and others whose fiames are hereto attached, from such perilous 
hazafds in future, 

Wii, In this too I fear that you leave me nq choice ; I must trust as I 
may to your honour! but heed well if—— 

Hard. Menace’not; you doubt, then, my honour? 

Wil. [with suppressed passion], Plainly, 1 do; our characters differ. I 
had held myself dishonoured'for ever if our positions had been reversed, 
—if I had taken such confidence as was placed in you,—concealed the 
rivalry,—prepared the scheme,—timed the moment,—forced the condition 
in the guise of henefit, No,'sir, no ; that may be talent, it is not honour. 


This is dramatic writing ; thjs is the true drama of the class that 
has been smothered for the last twenty years by costly scenes, 
costly dresses, liceritious dancing, and costly decorations; and by 
vile burlesques and clap-traps, which are an itisult to the human 
utiderstanding, and have ptoved thé well-merited fuin of so many 
deluded managements. The public neyer craved for such stuff; it 
was forced upon them, till they came to believe that the British stage 
was intended to hold the mirror up to Folly and Vulgarity, as the 
most attractive representations of Art and Nature 

Some account of the after-piece, entitled “Mr. Niglhitirgale’s 
Diary,” written jointly by Mr. Dickens and Mr. Mark Leinon, but 
never published, together with the subsequent performances of the 
“Guild” at the Hanover Square fodms, at Mancliester, Liverpool, 
Bath, Bristol, &c., must be deferred to a future number. 





IRON AND IRONWORKERS. 


WHE history of ironworking, from the days of Tubal Cain, 

the inspired artificer, down to these stirring times of 

Bessemer and Fairbairn, means little less than the 

history of national life and civilisation. It is interwoven 

with the progress of art and science and agriculture all the world 

over. It has triumphed alike in works of peace and works of war. 

It is lauded in the pastorals of Virgil and the epics of Homer, and 

by its wonders in this later age the dreams of the hoary alchemist are 
outdone. 

Oddly enough we are indebted to a poet for our earliest description 
of iron making. Homer represents Hephestus as throwing the 
materials from which the shield of Achilles was to be forged 
into a furnace urged by twenty pair of bellows. ‘his simple de- 
scription gives us some clue to the date of what Mr. Fairbairn has 
somewhere called the first epoch in iron manufacture, viz.—the em- 
ployment of an artificial blast to accelerate combustion.* The shores 
of the Black Sea, Laconia, Spain, Africa, and Damascus are among 
the most ancient sources of iron produce of which we have any 
authentic record. From Laconia the Greeks obtained, through the 
Phoenician merchants their first supplies of this material, and the 
African shores yielded to the Romans argosies of iron ore at a period 
of remote antiquity. 

On the invasion of Britain by Cesar (B.C. 55) the Roman legions 
were astonished to find our savage ancestors armed with swords, 
spears, and chariots of war, but there is no evidence to show that 
these were of native manufacture. The probability is that they had 
been brought by the Phcenicians from Southern Europe in exchange 
for the produce of the Cornish mines. It is, however, almost certain 
that the Roman occupation of Britain was immediately followed by 
the establishment of ironworks in various parts of theisland. Evi- 
dences of this have been abundantly furnished by archeological 
research. Not only have immense beds of cinders been discovered 





* It is said that in Madagascar iron is still smelted much in the same way, 
except that the blowing apparatus consists of hollow trunks of trees, with loosely 
fitting pistons worked by hand. 

VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. T 
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containing Roman coins and pottery, but ruins of altars to Jupiter 
Dolichenus have further attested this generally accepted fact.* The 
process of smelting employed by the Romans in Britain was a slight 
modification of that described by Homer. On an open hearth layers 
of charcoal and ironstone were placed alternately, and fire being 
applied, it was urged by men treading upon huge bellows. This was 
called the “ foot-blast,” and it prevailed in all the iron-making districts 
for several hundreds of years. 

, As to the extent of iron manufacture in England, even for some 
centuries after the Conquest, the records are too few and meagre to 
warrant anything like a satisfactory estimate. An authentic document 
quoted in Rudder’s “ History of Gloucestershire ” leads to the suppo- 
sition that the Forest of Dean was the first iron-making district of 
any importance in this country. In the year 1282, according to this 
generally-received authority, there were in this forest seventy-two 
“ moveable forges,”+ established by special licence from the king, and 
yielding to the Crown an annual tribute. Many of these forges were 
in connection with abbeys and priories, the monks of the Abbey of 
Flaxley being iron makers of considerable repute. The ironworkers 
of this period undoubtedly possessed great skill in the manipulation 
of “ Mars’ metal,” as the defensive armour and church fittings still in 
existence abundantly testify ; but the processes of manufacture were 
both tedious and expensive, and the aggregate yield of the country at 
this time must have been comparatively insignificant. Camden, in 
his “Britannica,” speaks of England as being “‘ full of iron mines every- 
where, for the casting of which there are furnaces up and down the 
country.” Sussex, Yorkshire, and Staffordshire are especially men- 
tioned as iron-producing districts. All the old chronicles agree that 
down to the time of Queen Elizabeth the processes of iron making 
had undergone little or no improvement since the days of Cesar. To 
the reign of the Virgin Queen may be assigned the invention of the 
blast. furnace, one of the most important steps of progress in the 
entire history of the trade. 

From this period the manufacture of iron occupied an important 





* Andrew Yarranton, writing in 1698, relates that he himself saw dug up, near 
the walls of the city of Worcester, the hearth of one of the Roman foot-blast iron 
furnaces, which was seven feet deep in the ground, and by its side was an earthen 
vessel containing about a peck of Roman coins. 

+ Various theories have been advanced as to the meaning of this term, but the 
most natural one is that the forges were so constructed that they could be removed 
without difficulty to such parts of the forest as afforded the best timber, the con- 
sumption of which for making charcoal must have been very considerable. 
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position among the national industries ; but, oddly enough, its very 
prosperity soon began to threaten its decay, if not its complete annihi- 
lation. The use of timber became so enormous that the whole 
country was alarmed at the prospect of the land being completely 
deforested. Patriots cried out that the “wooden walls” of old 
England were in danger, builders and carpenters groaned under the 
heavy prices of oak and elm, and poets and other lovers of the beautiful 
in nature joined in the general lament. Evelyn and Fuller were espe- 
cially vehement, the latter in his “ Worthies of England” offering a 
suggestion, which, by its realisation long afterwards, may almost be 
regarded as a confirmation of the old saying that poetry is akin to 
prophecy. “It is to be hoped,” he says, poetising in the guise of 
prose, “that a way may be found out to char sea coal in such a manner 
as to render it useful for the making of iron. All things are not found 
out in one age as reserved for future discovery, and that perchancé 
may be easy for the next which seems impossible to this generation.” 
The upshot of the agitation was an Act of Parliament forbidding 
timber to be felled to make coals for burning iron ; and the employ- 
ment of timber trees of a given size was prohibited within certain 
districts, exceptions being made for the county of Sussex, the Weald of 
Kent, and some other centres of the iron trade in Surrrey.* 

Before the close of Elizabeth’s reign blast furnaces capable of . pro- 
ducing twenty-one tons per week had been established in such parts 
of the country as had an abundant supply of water-power to work the 
huge bellows then employed. The demand for iron was great, there 
was no lack of enterprise on the part of the masters or of skill 
on the part of the workmen, and nothing seemed to stand in 
the way of great prosperity to this industry save the growing 
scarcity of fuel. The solution of the latter difficulty had, however, 
now become of vital importance, and would admit of no further 
delay. In the year 1612 Simon Sturtevant patented a process for 
manufacturing iron with pit coal, but it did not succeed, and he 
surrendered his right to the exclusive use of the invention in the 
following year. Three other adventurers—by name, Robinson, 
Gambleton, and Jordans—successively patented inventions in the 
game direction, and with similar result. Seven years after Sturtevant’s 
failure Dud Dudley, an Oxford student, was called from Balliol before 
he had attained his majority to undertake the management of his 
father’s ironworks in the Chase of Pensnett, near Dudley. One of 





* In the parish of Buxted, Surrey, in 1547, Peter Band, a Frenchman, cast the 


first cannon ever so made in England. 
T 3 
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his first enterprises was an attempt to utilise the excellent pit coal with 
which the neighbourhood abounded for the smelting of iron ore. 
After a series of experiments he succeeded, and obtained a patent 
from King James. His success was, however, dearly purchased. 
Jealous rivals harassed him by disputing the validity of his patent, 
riotous workpeople cut his furnace-bellows, a great flood swept away 
his works, and subsequently his allegiance to the Royalist party 
during the Civil Wars led to a confiscation of his property. Under 
the weight of these calamities he was forced to succumb, but not 
until he had been able by his invention to make iron “ more sufficient, 
more cheap, and more excellent.” Dud Dudley’s reverses appear to 
have discouraged subsequent ironmasters for a time, and the industry 
so far languished that the greater part of the pig iron used in the 
country was imported from Spain and Sweden. About the year 1750 
Abraham Darby, of Coalbrookdale, invented the process of trans- 
forming coal into coke for use in the furnace, and this led in a short 
time to charcoal being entirely superseded by coal as a fuel for all 
the processes of iron manufacture. 

Immediately following the success of this invention bellows were 
substituted by large cylinders with closely-fitting pistons,* and pre- 
sently the steam engine lent its powerful aid to the blowing of the 
blast. But so greatly had the industry suffered by the tardy applica- 
tion of inventions which were, in truth, the offspring of necessity, 
that in the year 1788 there were only seventy-seven blast furnaces 
throughont the kingdom, and the aggregate produce of iron was 
actually less than it had been before the Commonwealth. During 
the last ten years of the eighteenth century, however, the iron trade 
experienced a wonderful impetus, and, with the exception of the 
newly-developed North of England districts, it assumed its present 
geographical limits. In the year 1806, when an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to impose a tax of 20s. per ton on pig iron, there were 222 
blast furnaces in Great Britain. The year 1829 was an important era 
in the iron trade, owing to the application by Neilson, of Glasgow, of 
the hot blast in the process of smelting. To this invention Scotland 
owes much ofits present fame as a great iron-producing centre. 

Meanwhile, efforts had not been wanting to improve the processes 
of iron manufacture in its subsequent stages. In this direction the 
labours of Foley and Cort are especially noticeable, the former as 
the introducer of slitting mills into this country from Sweden, and 





* The first of any magnitude were erected by Smeaton at the Carron Ironworks 
in 1760, 
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the latter as the inventor of the now indispensable processes of 
puddling and rolling. Of Foley’s enterprise a romantic story is told. 
He commenced life about two centuries ago as an itinerant musician 
in Stourbridge, and was familiarly known as “ Foley the fiddler.” 
Hearing that the Swedish ironmasters had a machine for slitting iron 
into bars, a process which in this country was most laboriously per- 
formed by hand, and that the construction of this machine was a 
secret jealously guarded, Foley set off one morning on a bold and 
ingenious expedition. He fiddled his way to Hull, worked his 
passage across to Stockholm, and thence by the aid of his fiddle 
penetrated the Swedish iron district. Here like a true disciple of 
Orpheus, he so charmed the ironworkers that they admitted him to 
the very mills he had gone expressly to see, and while his fingers 
were busy with his fiddle, his eyes and head were at work in master- 
ing all the details of the machine. In due time the long-lost fiddler 
again turned up in Stourbridge, and by the prudent use of the secret 
he had thus stealthily won, he effected almost a revolution in the 
English iron trade, accumulated a large fortune, and founded a 
family. Cort, who resided at Gosport, introduced the processes of 
puddling and rolling in 1773-4. His first patent comprised methods 
of “faggoting bars for various uses, the hammer and anvil being 
employed, and the faggots brought to a welding heat in a balling 
furnace instead of one with a blast. By passing faggots through 
rollers all the earthy particles are pressed out, and the iron com- 
pressed into a tough and fibrous state.” The reverberatory furnace 
he also introduced, into which the fluid metal was run from the 
smelting furnace, and he demonstrated how by a process of puddling 
while exposed to the oxidising current of flame and air, the cast 
metal could be rendered malleable. In short, the germ of all the 
existing processes in the production of finished iron are to be found 
in the records of the patient labour and far-seeing enterprise of this 
great but luckless inventor. Mr. Fairbairn tells us that Henry Cort 
expended a fortune of £ 20,000 in perfecting his inventions for puddling 
iron and rolling it into bars and plates ; that he was robbed of the 
fruit of his discoveries by the knavery of officials in a high depart- 
ment of the Government, and that he was ultimately left—like poor 
Snider—to starve, by the apathy and selfishness of an ungrateful 
country. The invention by James Watt of the steam engine, soon 
after Cort’s death, inaugurated a new era in the iron trade, and old 
methods were at once superseded by its immense power, economy, 
and convenience of application. 

Among the comparatively recent improvements in the manufacture 
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of iron, from the smelting of the ore, to its perfected condition, the 
following are the most important, viz.:—the direct production of 
wrought iron from rich ores in a reverberatory furnace accomplished 
by Mr. Clay in 1840; the introduction of anthracite, stone coal, or 
culm in smelting, by Mr. Crane and Mr. Budd, about the same period ; 
the invention of the steam hammer by Mr. Nasmyth in 1842; the 
utilisation of waste gases by Teague, Meckenheim, and many subse- 
quent inventors—Mr. Cochrane being of the number ; the application 
of steam to puddling by Guest and Evans, Nasmyth, Martien, 
Bessemer, and Talabot; the conversion of cast metal into steel by 
granulating it in water, and decarbonising it by fusion with spathose 
ore; the “ boiling” process in puddling, an improvement on Cort’s 
principle, by the late Mr. Joseph Hall, of Tipton ; and last, but by 
no means least, the simple transformation of iron into steel by the 
patented process of Mr. Henry Bessemer. 

The centres of the English iron trade have undergone great changes 
as regards their relative extent and importance during the last hundred 
years, the industry having, since the disuse of charcoal for fuel, prin- 
cipally been developed in the richest coal districts of the country. 
About the middle of the last century Gloucestershire was the largest 
iron-producing county in Great Britain. Sussex had the greatest 
number of furnaces, and there were a few in Kent, in the Midland 
counties, and along the Welsh borders. In regard to these localities, 
the tables have been completely turned; the two former districts 
having long since been eclipsed by Staffordshire and South Wales, 
and these latter in their turn are now being outrivalled by the newer 
centres of Cleveland and other districts in the north country. 

Nor are the changes less striking in the results of the various pro- 
cesses and the aggregate proportions of the industry within the same 
period. A century ago the average weekly yield of a blast furnace 
was 5 tons. Now the produce ranges from 150 to 200 tons. At the 
former period there were only fifty-nine furnaces in the whole country, 
and the total yield was little more than 17,000 tons. There are now 
in the United Kingdom not less than 912 blast furnaces, and although 
not more than two-thirds of them are in operation, the present yield 
is at the rate of 5,000,000 tons per annum. It need scarcely be added 
that the progress has been proportionately great in the manufacture 
of finished iron, the puddling furnaces now numbering 5,950, and the 
rolling mills 850. 

England has no longer a monopoly of the iron trade, Belgium, 
France, Sweden, and the United States having within a comparatively 
few years developed this branch of industry to a remarkable degree. 
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The rivalry of Belgium has perhaps been most largely felt by English 
ironmasters, the comparative cheapness of labour, together with the 
commendable enterprise displayed by the leading ironmakers, having 
given Belgium an advantage, which it has not been slow in turning to 
the best account. Some years ago it was estimated that the annual 
consumption of iron in Great Britain was equal to 25 Ibs. per head 
upon the entire population ; while at the same period America was 
taking 16 lbs.; Belgium, 12 lbs.; Prussia, 10 lbs.; France, 8 Ibs.; Italy, 
Russia, and Turkey, 6 lbs. At the present time, at the lowest com- 
putation, the annual produce is at the rate of above 1 cwt. per head 
for Great Britain. 

Yorkshire yields more iron ore than any other English county, its 
annual produce being over three and a half millions of tons. Scotland 
ranks next with 1,250,000 tons; and ranging from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 tons are Staffordshire, Cumberland, Lancashire, and South 
Wales. To Yorkshire also belongs the distinction of being the 
greatest pig-iron producing county, its 120 furnaces yielding over 
800,000 tons per annum. South Staffordshire, with considerably 
more furnaces, yields only about 600,000 tons, the furnaces in this 
district being of much less capacity than those in the famous Cleveland 
district of Yorkshire. Durham, Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Lanark- 
shire are the other important centres of iron smelting, their respective 
produce varying from 350,000 to 500,000 tons. In the production 
of finished iron South Staffordshire is pre-eminent, having 111 distinct 
establishments, comprising 1,695 puddling furnaces and 280 rolling 
mills. Yorkshire stands next, with thirty-three establishments, in 
which are included 983 puddling furnaces and 151 rolling mills. 
Durham has 726 puddling furnaces and fifty-one rolling mills, and 
Glamorgan and Monmouth have respectively 557 and 540 puddling 
furnaces ; and the former has ninety-four, and the latter fifty, rolling 
mills. The lesser iron-producing districts in this country are 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Shropshire, Derbyshire, North Stafford- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, Wiltshire, Denbighshire, Breck- 
nockshire, Ayrshire, Stirlingshire, and Fifeshire. For the rapidity of 
its growth and the boldness of its enterprise, the Cleveland district is 
unrivalled. A quarter of a century ago this now busy centre of the 
iron trade presented but a dreary landscape of hill and moorland. 
An observant sportsman in quest of feathered game chanced in his 
rambles to espy a piece of iron ore, which he carefully “ bagged,” and 
subsequently analysed. This chance discovery speedily led to further 
investigations, and Cleveland was forthwith pronounced “a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass” 
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—the latter term being used, however, in a conventional rather than 
a literal sense. Within a few years the banks of the Tees have be- 
come as famous for iron as those of the Tyne are for coal ; and, as an 
example of Cleveland enterprise, it is stated that iron ore lying in the 
famous hills of that district is within six weeks extracted, smelted, 
rolled into plates, and launched in the shape of an iron steamship on 
the turbulent bosom of the Tees! The approximate value of the 
iron annually produced in the United Kingdom is £ 35,000,000 ster- 
ling, and the number of workpeople directly employed in its produc- 
tion cannot be far short of 250,000. Scarcely one-half of the iron 
produced in England is exported in its raw state, but is worked up 
_ into finished goods ranging through myriad forms and sizes, from a 
needle to a steam engine, and affording employment to an untold 
number of mechanics and artisans. 

The social condition of the ironworkers varies somewhat in the 
different districts, those of the North country being perhaps the 
most advanced in thrift and intelligence. As a class, however, they 
are improvident, and more or less the slaves of pleasure and self- 
indulgence. The strain upon their physical energies leads to extra- 
vagance in diet, and to excess in stimulants. The daintiest viands 
are secured very often at the expense of the commonest household 
comforts. Saint Monday is the patron saint of ironworkers, and his 
weekly advent is dutifully if not devoutly honoured. The wages of 
ironworkers vary in each department. A furnace-man earns 255. to 
30s. per week, a puddler 30s. to 345., while a millman will realise 
50s. to 75s. in the same period. This inequality is the source of 
much dissension and periodical disturbance, and an equalisation is 
much to be desired. There are however many redeeming features in 
the character of the ironworkers. They are extremely hospitable, 
and kind to distressed comrades ; they are generally well conducted, 
and they take a pride in the education of their children. With the 
present rate of progress there is reason to hope that in a few years at 
most “strikes” and “lock-outs” will be superseded by intelligent 
argument in an improvised Court of Arbitration whenever disputes 
arise. In such an event, the labours of Mr. Mundella and Mr. 
Rupert Kettle in this direction will be gratefully acknowledged by 
all intelligent Englishmen. 

J. C. TiLpEs.ey. 





SONNET. 


GOW evening, daughter of the day and night, 
. 2) Spreads over meadow-land a dusky shroud : 
<. The sun, retreating, floods the west with light, 
x And hangs a golden lamp on every cloud. 
The fairy-butterflies have shut their wings— 
From secret places moths come out to flit, 
Or wait in windows till the cricket sings— 
Till doors are closed and cottage candles lit. 
Nan, in a pretty cap and simple frock, 
Takes in the snow-white linen from the hedge 
To damp and iron by the kitchen clock, 
And think of Ned, who swings the smithy sledge. 
The farmer over supper falls asleep, 
And, snoring, dreams of turnip crops and sheep. 


Guy RosLyn. 





THE RovAL MARRIAGE ACT. 


3HE approaching marriage of the Princess Louise and the 

A Marquis of Lorne has recalled the provisions of the Royal 
Marriage enactment, and it may not be uninteresting at 

the present moment to inquire into the circumstances 

that gave rise to this celebrated statute, and the mode in which it was 
passed. Perhaps those who are disposed to envy too much the lot of 
Princes and Princesses, and to think that their position of itself 
secures perfect felicity, may derive consolation from the knowledge 
that there are some disadvantages attendant even upon those who live 


‘*TIn the fierce blaze that beats upon the throne.” 


The constant publicity under which it moves, the uniformity of 
attention and manner shown to it, the absence of those shadows of 
life which to ordinary mortals make the light brighter, the difficulty it 
must experience in distinguishing the true from the false friend, are 
obvious and inevitable drawbacks to Royalty. To these must be 
added an Act which restricts its liberty and restrains its power in 
those relations of life in which, perhaps, human nature can least 
bear restraint. ; 

By the common law the right of disposing of his children, in 
marriage, was always vested in the father; but several. Kings of 
England had considered it their prerogative to prohibit such mar- 
riages of their relations as were infra dig. or otherwise displeasing to 
themselves. Thus Henry VIII. made it high treason for any man to 
marry any of the King’s near relations without the Royal licence, and 
when Lady Arabella Stuart, first cousin of James I., married William 
Seymour, she was imprisoned for the offence, and her husband com- 
mitted to the Tower. They both, however, escaped, and the Countess 
of Shrewsbury (Lady Arabella’s aunt) was afterwards taken into 
custody for aiding and abetting their flight. In 1718, George I., who 
had quarrelled with his son, submitted to the judges the question,— 
whether the education and care of the King’s grandchildren, and the 
appointment of their instructors and servants, and the care and 
approbation of their marriages when grown up, belonged of right to 
His Majesty, as King of the realm, or not? At this time, Frederick, 
the King’s eldest grandson, was only eleven, and it was chiefly 
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with a view to his education that the King claimed the right to 
appoint his instructors as against the boy’s father. Ten of the judges 
consulted answered the King in the affirmative. They based this 
answer, in a great measure, on the idea that all the Royal Family were 
public personages, that the Prince of Wales was one and the same 
with the King, and they deduced from this that the King, to whom the 
executive power is entrusted, had the care and command in the mar- 
riages of his grandchildren, as well as of his children, for the good of 
the whole nation. They quoted the case of Lady Arabella Seymour, 
and urged the fact that both the daughters of the Duke of York had 
been married with the consent of Charles II. alone. Two, however, 
of the judges thought otherwise. They declared that the father alone 
had entrusted to him the education of his children, and although they 
were of opinion that the care and approbation of the marriage of his 
grandchildren belonged to the Sovereign, they qualified this avowal 
by stating that they did not thereby mean to exclude their father. 
They said, too, that although they found such marriages as had been 
contracted without Royal assent looked upon as contempts of the 
Royal authority, they could find no instance where the father’s consent 
had not been previously sought by the reigning monarch. This 
opinion has always been considered to be the sound one, although 
the unanimity of the other ten judges is surprising. Indeed, as Mr. 
Stephen says, in the notes to his edition of Blackstone, “ if the ques- 
tion had arisen before the judges were independent of the Crown, we 
would have been inclined to have suspected their sincerity and the 
authority of their decision.” 

In 1753, was passed Lord Hardwicke’s Act (subsequently repealed) 
for the prevention of clandestine marriages; but from this, at the 
express command of George II., the Royal Family were exempted. 
“T will not have my family,” said the Royal potentate, “laid under 
these restraints.” 

The immediate cause of the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, was the 
marriage of the profligate Duke of Cumberland with Mrs. Horton. 
What gave additional sting to the blow inflicted by this event on 
George III., was the fact that the lady was sister to Colonel Luttrell, 
whom the Court party, after ejecting Wilkes from his seat for Middle- 
sex, had thrust into his place. We can fancy how the arch-demagogue 
rubbed his hands as he repeated, or might have repeated, the lines : 


**Neque enim lex justior ulla 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 


But there was a constitutional passion for contracting mésalliances in 
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the children of Frederick, Prince of Wales. The Duke of Gloucester 
had secretly married Lady Waldegrave, the Duke of York had been 
on the point of marrying Lady Mary Coke, and the King himself had 
in early life been almost overcome by the charms of Lady Sarah 
Lennox ; indeed, but for the intervention of his mother and- Lord 
Bute, she would probably have been his queen. But he took to heart 
very much the Duke of Cumberland’s wedding; and when, shortly 
after, his favourite brother the Duke of Gloucester publicly announced 
his own marriage, the King could bear it no longer. Though the 
mischief was done, George III. resolved that in future such mésadii- 
ances should not disgrace any of his descendants. Accordingly, on 
the 20th of February, 1772, a message was presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, stating that the King was desirous that the right of 
approving all marriages in the Royal Family, which had belonged to 
the Kings of the realm, should be made effectual, and recommending 
them to take the matter into their consideration. A Bill was shortly 
afterwards introduced into the House of Lords, very much in the 
form in which it was made law. It, however, encountered consider- 
able opposition, both with the Lords and Commons. The opinions of 
the judges were again taken as to the truth of the inducement stated 
in the Royal message, and they answered that the King had the care 
and approbation of the marriages of his children and grandchildren, 
and presumptive heir; but whether he had such care in the case of 
other branches of the royal family they did not determine. But the 
provisions of the Bill went much further than this, for they enacted 
that all the descendants of George II., other than the issue of prin- 
cesses married into foreign families, should be incapable of contracting 
marriage without the consent of the reigning Sovereign. There was, 
however, a proviso that a marriage contracted after the age of twenty- 
five should be valid, if twelve months’ notice was given to the Privy 
Council and neither House of Parliament interfered during the time. 

The most bitter and conspicuous of the adversaries of the Bill was 
Charles Fox, who resigned his office at the Admiralty, in order to 
oppose it. He protested against it as vigorously as his father Lord 
Holland had formerly protested against Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage 
Act. The proviso with reference to marriages of those above 
twenty-five, is said by Horace Walpole, to have been inserted in 
order to soothe the wrath of the young Whig. Walpole equally de- 
tested the Bill—‘ never,” says he, “was an Act passed against which 
so much and for which so little could be said.” He cannot, however, 
be regarded as an unprejudiced witness, for Lady Waldegrave, the 
Duke of Gloucester’s wife, was his own niece, being the natural 
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daughter of his younger brother Edward. . Every part of the Bill was 
keenly contested, the chief objections urged to its principle being that 
it was contrary to the natural rights inherent in mankind, and that 
the prerogative claimed by the King was not founded in law or sup- 
ported by the opinion of the ten judges in 1718. It was gravely urged 
too, that there were about 30,000 persons in the kingdom computed 
to have some royal blood in their veins, and that if the Bill became 
law, in course of time the whole of its subjects would be in a 
state of wardship to the Crown. The two chief amendments moved, 
were that the King’s power should be limited to the care of his 
children and grandchildren, and presumptive heir, and that the age 
when marriage could be contracted independent of the King, 
should be twenty-one instead of twenty-five. This late period 
seemed unreasonable, when the law permitted the King to reign at 
the age of eighteen. This was urged in the well-known jeu d’esprit, 
that appeared at the time. 
** Quoth Dick to Tom, this Act appears 
Absurd, as I’m alive, ' 
To take the Crown at eighteen years, 
The wife at twenty-five ! 
The mystery how shall we explain, 
For sure as Dowdeswell said,* 
Thus early if they’re fit to reign 
They must be fit to wed! 
Quoth Tom to Dick, thou art a fool, 
And little know’st of life, 


Alas! ’tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom than a wife.” 


But George III. was determined that the Bill should become law. 
He wrote as follows to his Prime Minister, Lord North. “I expect 
every nerve to be strained to carry the Bill. It is not a question re- 
lating to the Administration, but personally to myself—therefore, I 
have a right to expect a hearty support from every one in my service, 
and I shall remember defaulters.” He kept his promise according to 
Walpole, and showed by his implacability to the opposers of the 
Bill, how much his heart had been set upon it. 

The Bill accordingly passed by a majority of 165 to 115, and has 
ever since remained law. In 1820, Lord Holland, true to the tradi- 
tions of his house, endeavoured to get it repealed, chiefly on the 
ground that the marriages of the descendants of George II. had 
been unhappy ones, but his Bill did not get beyond a first reading. 





* Mr. Dowdeswell opposed the Bill in Parliament. 
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The policy of the Royal Marriage Act is certainly open to much 
discussion. Lord Stanhope in his History rejoices that it has con- 
tinued to be the law, but that it was formed upon an exaggerated 
view of the royal prerogative cannot be doubted. The opinions ex- 
torted by George I. from his judges, had reference only to his children 
and grandchildren, and the judges consulted by George III. were 
silent as to the King’s power over other members of his family. That 
some restraint should be exercised over the marriages of the King’s 
lineal descendants is no doubt wise. The heir to the Throne is like 
Hamlet. 

** He may not as unvalued persons do 


Carve for himself, for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole State ;” 


and his marriage with one in an inferior rank of society would, as 
long as monarchy is regarded with favour in England, be a public 
misfortune. But to compel the King’s brothers and uncles, his 
nephews and cousins, to obtain the Royal consent to marry, seems not 
only unnecessary but even conducive to immorality. A Royal liber- 
tine may safely go through any forms that his ignorant and credulous 
victim may demand, and if of late years we have been spared the 
scandals that formerly disgraced the Court, it is due to a higher tone 
of morality, and a greater fear of outraging public opinion in spite of 
the temptations to evil afforded by the Act. 

No doubt as the branches of our Royal Family spread and multi- 
ply throughout the land, as they seem likely to do, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to alter the Act in its present form and adopt other 
measures. In the meantime, however, to recur to the opening words 
of our article, the marriage shortly to be solemnised at Windsor, 
although it has awakened the subject, has not in any way interfered 
with or been interfered with by the Act, and the path before the 
young couple seems as smooth as any human path can be. 


W. E. H. F. 


RAAAAAAAAAAAALAA FAALLAO™* 





THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
REPORTER. 
BY COLONEL A. B. RICHARDS. 


NE example of the beautiful contradictions of modern 
British civilisation and enlightened government in the 
nineteenth century appears to me, the narrator of the 

3 following true story, to be the seizure for poor-rates of 
the goods and chattels of a man too poor to pay them. “Then he 
has no business to live in a house,” says some stern political econo- 
mist of the day. ‘‘What !” I reply, “ with a dozen children, an aged 
mother, a sick wife, who can’t go out charing by reason of her illness 
—a poor hard-working woman, ‘ charing-crossed’ after a manner the 
rich and genteel do not dream of?” “ My dear Sir,” replies the 
votary of Mill, ‘he ought not to have had those children ; the aged 
mother has her resource in the workhouse, and should not be a 
burden to herson. There are remedies ”—I think of baby-farming 
and Towers (in China), and become indignant. “I suppose, Sir,” I 
interrupt hotly, “ that he ought to pay poor-rates towards the support 
of his own mother in the workhouse.” I then get into an argument 
about British pauperism generally. I express my wonder that a 
nation working harder than any people in the world, with the vast 
resources afforded by our Colonies, with till lately something like the 
command of the seas, should starve by millions. ‘“ Frenchmen,” I 
observe, “play at dominoes half their time, Spaniards lounge and 
smoke cigarettes, Germans get muddled on beer, Americans loaf in 
bars, and Russians are frozen up half the year; but we work, work, 
work for ever, and our labouring classes cannot lay by a sufficiency 
to keep them out of the workhouse. How is it?” He replies that 
it is drink and trade unions. I know it isn’t. Desperation drives 
the poor to drunkenness, and oppression of the trade-unions of em- 
ployers to reprisals in that respect. Well, well, this is not an essay 
on political economy, but a tale; so I will not argue, or be tempted 
into a discussion on the equalisation of poor-rates, but simply state 
two things. One is that there is something very rotten in our laws— 
monetary, commercial, and social—or these things could not be ; and 
another, that a short time ago there were so many distresses in poor 


) 
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men’s houses in London that there was not a sufficiency of professionals 
to put in possession, so the authorities employed lightermen and 
other such characters out of work to do the supplementary duty. 
What a picture ! - A man with an execution in his own house put in 
by the broker into another poor wretch’s dwelling-place! But this 
is no fanciful picture of modern distresses and distress. I was talking 
of these and kindred subjects with a veteran Irish Reporter—never 
mind where—when he said, “I'll tell you a little of my experience of 
such things ;” and so saying, he commenced :— 

- “Some twenty years ago I was living in a little place at Kenning- 
ton with my wife and five children. I had been doing pretty well up 
to within about six months of that time, but had a long illness, and 
had consequently done little or nothing for many weeks. I sat on 
the only chair in the sitting-room near the only table in the house. 
Our beds were on the floor, for we had eaten the bedsteads long 
before, and should have eaten the table had it been saleable. As we 
had not, I could not say, as in Virgil,— 


‘** Heus, etiam mensas consumimus inquit Iulus.” 


— 
But I could say that our ravages had been like those of an army of 
white ants in a tropical dwelling. We had devoured all the books, 
most of the linen, and very nearly all the furniture. Nay, we had 
gone beyond the power of the ants, for we had swallowed the plates 
and dishes, and cups and saucers and spoons, and knives and forks 
—the last as if we had been Indian jugglers, only that we could not 
repeat the act—and we had left but a minimum of anything in the 
house. My children were huddled in a corner, my wife was weeping 
her eyes out, as the saying is, and I was very sad, as I sat smoking my 
last half-pipeful of tobacco, and ruminating on the shadowy expecta- 
tion of the next meal. The truth is I was getting desperate, and fell 
a-thinking it would be no great sin to rob a bishop, if I could meet one 
in a lonely place. I thought also of plans for reducing the National 
Debt, and of the vast sums in specie stated by a last week’s news- 
paper, which I had just been reading, to have been lately brought 
from California. In fact, I was thinking, as people do under similar 
circumstances, when a loud knock at the street door was heard. 
Ours was a five-roomed house, but the parlour below was empty, the 
only things left in it being some broken toys of the children, who 
played there—play?—ha! ha! We were sitting in the front bed- 
room. ‘ Whisht, now, go and see who it is,’ says I to my wife. 
‘Mayhap it’s the editor of the Zimes, or Miss Burdett Coutts, or some 
one from Blackwood’s Magazine about my article.’ I think I should 
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have jested had it been Death himself, but ‘not merry.’ So the poor 
woman sighed and wiped her tears away with the corner of her dress, 
and went down stairs. I heard her faint replies to a gruff voice, and 
soon after the sound of heavy footsteps coming up stairs. A tall, fat, 
florid personage, with a note-book and pencil and a paper in his hand, 
appeared, followed by a short, sharp, sour-looking man. ‘Good 
afternoon, gentlemen,’ says I; ‘excuse my rising, I’m an invalid. 
‘Take a seat, and make yourself at home ; you’re welcome to the best 
in this house.’ ‘We've come to levy the poor-rate,’ says the tall, fat 
man, looking round. ‘ Divil a rate will ye levy here,’ says1; ‘if 
your name’s Levy, mine is Lazarus. What will you take to drink?’ 
And then, looking steadfastly at the fat, rosy man, who appeared 
good-natured enough, I must say, I burst into such a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter that the two men looked bothered entirely, and 
apparently didn’t know what to say at all. ‘Don’t be after crying 
there,’ I said to the wife, ‘ but see to these Christian gentlemen, and 
show them the house and furniture.’ And maybe I didn’t put a little 
emphasis on the word Christian. ‘I perceive,’ says I, ‘gentlemen, 
that you are a deputation from the Poor Law Board, with a portion 
of the Executive Committee ; do your duty like Englishmen.’ They 
went and looked into the other rooms, and very shortly came back. 
‘Now,’ says I, ‘ business being, I presume, concluded, what will you 
take to drink, and will you smoke a pipe of tobacco? You seem a 
couple of mighty civil, decent, well-informed gentlemen, and may be 
able to give me a little information on the subject of stock or securi- 
ties, with a view to future investments. I’m about to make a fortune,’ 
says I. My poor wife looked at me when I spoke of the drink and 
tobacco. ‘What are you stopping for? I asked. ‘Don’t you see 
the gentlemen are waiting? ‘Oh! cried she, ‘how can you—? 
‘Whisht, now, darling,’ says I. ‘My good friend,’ I continued, 
addressing the tall man, ‘do you happen to have a florin handy? If 
so, lend it to me, for divil a hap’orth of change have we got in the 
house ; and in this poor neighbourhood they won’t melt anything over 
a five-pound note, I assure you.’. With that he put his hand in his 
waistcoat pocket, and pulled out half-a-crown. ‘Thank you,’ says 
I, handing it to the wife; ‘whiskey and tobacco, or mayhap the 
gentlemen prefer beer. Do you prefer beer? The tall man said 
they preferred a drop of something short, and I added, ‘ You may get 
a trifle to amuse the children—a cake or two; or stop, they’d like 
penny loaves better, my dear—one a piece. It’s better for the health 
of them any how, and if they prefer it—’ The little man looked very 
impatient, but the tall one was evidently both curious and amused. 
Vou. VI., N.S. 1871. U 
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‘Don’t get the tobacco at the publichouse,’ I called after my wife, 
who, to speak truth, was in a hurry to go ; for, as she afterwards said, 
she thought that the tall man was only playing with us, and would 
change his mind. ‘Well,’ he remarked, as soon as she was gone, 
‘I’ve seen some cool cards, but you beat all I ever did see.’ I replied 
in a manner calculated to increase his wonder, ifnot his respect. ‘ Did 
you never see an Irish gentleman at home before? Do you know 
whom you are addressing? You see before you a lineal descendant 
of the Irish kings. Perhaps you never heard of Tully-na-bogue ?’ 
*Can’t say as ever I did,’ answered the short man testily. ‘ It’s there 
any how that stood the princely residence of my forefathers eight 
hundred years ago.’ ‘That’s a long time,’ said the tall man good- 
humouredly. ‘It was in the year 1051,’ replied I, ‘that Donach 
Cinel E Ogan, Prince of Tyrone, my direct ancestor, stood a siege in 
his own palace on the marshes for five months. He and his followers 
were on that occasion so pressed for victuals that they first ate all the 
babies in the garrison, and then the bodies of the slain, and it is said 
that cannibalism has existed in the family at intervals ever since.’ The 
short man touched his forehead significantly. The tall man simply 
said, ‘ I’ve read such things of savages in the I. O..U. Islands, or some 
such place.’ ‘O. Y. E. ye mane, probably,’ I replied with dignity. 
* Maybe ye’ve confounded it with Fiji.’ ‘ Never mind, Mr. O’Ferall,’ 
says the tall man; ‘I dare say you know more about such things 
than I do. A gent as writes in the papers ought to. My governor 
here,’ pointing to the short man, ‘knows a sight of larning, he does, 
and he ought to, he ought. He was twenty year porter to the Mary- 
bone Hinstitution, he was.’ The short man smiled for the first time. 
‘Bless you,’ continued the tall man, ‘he knows a sight about books 
and langwidges, he do.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘he must know something 
about the Irish kings. You ought to know, Sir, that you see before 
you, not Mister O’Ferall, miserable Saxon misnomer of gentility, 
but Tue O’Ferall, the sole lineal representative of a line of monarchs. 
Have you ever read the “Annals of the Four Masters?” Sir,’ I con- 
tinued, turning to him, ‘do you know “ Pymar’s Survey of Ulster,” 
or “ Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary ;” have you studied the 
“ History of the Round Towers of Ireland,” the ancient boundaries 
of the noble races, from one of which I spring, and of one of which 
my ancestors were the haughty and imperious rulers?’ ‘ As for dic- 
tionaries,’ replied the short man, beginning to be overawed, ‘ we had 
a good many in the library of our Institution, and I’ve heard say that 
Johnson’s was the best of the lot.’ ‘Walker!’ I interrupted, waving 
my hand in a dignified manner; ‘Walker has superseded Johnson.’ 
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‘Well,’ says the tall man, ‘all I can say is, that if I’d had Aancestors, 
as you call ’em, as was put to it to eat babies, I should keep it dark. 
That’s what I should do.’ ‘Hush!’ I replied; ‘you don’t know 
what you say. You are on delicate ground. But here comes the 
material anyhow.’ At this moment my wife returned. She had a 
bottle containing half a pint of whiskey, half an ounce of tobacco, 
and the loaves, which my children preferred unquestionably at that 
moment to any sugar-plums that ever were made. ‘One and four- 
pence whiskey, twopence tobacco, fivepence bread—there’s seven- 
pence left anyhow for tea and sugar,’ was my rapid survey of the 
situation. ‘Come, gentlemen,’ I said aloud, ‘will you take it neat or 
diluted ? Glasses, Mrs. O’Ferall, if you please.’ My wife looked at 
me, and placed one cracked tumbler and two teacups without handles 
on the table in silence. They took it neat, and so did I. We lit our 
pipes, and the tall man balanced himself on the table, while the short 
man seated himself on the beds, which my wife, poor woman! had 
doubled up for the purpose. ‘Come here, my little man,’ says the 
tall man to my eldest boy, who was just seven years old. ‘They are 
very well-behaved children,’ he observed. I thought of what made 
them silent, and only bowed in answer to the compliment. ‘If I 
was to give you a penny,’ continues the tall man to my eldest-born, 
what would you do with it?’ ‘I'd buy a sword to kill the clumsy 
great man who run over my papa’s foot with the cab-wheel,’ replied 
the youngster. ‘And I’d kill all the naughty taxes,’ cried little 
Kathleen, my five-year old daughter. ‘ Here’s a penny for each of 
you,’ says the tall man, laughing heartily. My wife burst into tears, 
and led them out of the room, and into the empty parlour—to play. 
They were very quiet for about a quarter of an hour, and then we 
heard them making noise enough, as children ought to do. ‘Mrs. 
O’Ferall,’ I said, ‘ gentlemen, is a very estimable woman, an excellent 
housekeeper and mother, but she has a complaint on the nerves 
just now. Do me the favour to excuse her agitation.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ 
says the short man, ‘ she takes too much tea.’ ‘She does,’ I replied ; 
‘ between ourselves, she has hardly been prevailed on to take anything 
else for a fortnight, though the family physician orders port wine and 
beef tea.’ The tall man coughed, as if his whiskey didn’t agree with 
him. Perhaps it was the tobacco smoke that had gone the wrong 
way. The short man took up a note-book, or rather some leaves 
gummed in an old cover, which lay on the top ofa pile of torn books 
and manuscripts. ‘ What language is this in?’ he asked. It was my 
last notes in shorthand, containing the account of a fire in Ber- 


mondsey. ‘Oh! that,’ I answered, ‘that is Syro-Phcenician. There’s 
U2 
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not a man living in England understands that but myself.” The last 
was true enough, seeing that it was a phonetic system of my own, which 
I brought to great perfection, and in which I could take down the 
sound of any language.* ‘ And what is this ? continued my querist, 
pointing to another page. ‘ Vernacular Turkish,’ I answered, ‘chiefly 
understood by the gentlemen on the staff of the 4‘hene@um newspaper, 
when they review foreign books.’ ‘And this? pointing to another. 
‘ That’s simple Hindostanee,’ I replied. ‘And do you mean to say,’ 
rejoined he, ‘that with this learning, you—you are in this condi- 
tion? ‘Gentlemen,’ says I, ‘the most learned and gifted men have 
been occasionally in difficulties like me. The greater the gifts, the 
more chance of it, if they are not born to fortune. Besides, I have 
been very, very ill. Allow me,’ and I filled up the cracked glass and 
the broken teacups. ‘I drink to your health. You seem two very 
decent fellows. May you never know what sickness is, especially in 
circumstances like mine. In solemn silence, if you please.’ And 
neither of them spoke for a full minute after. ‘I thought you was up 
to a thing or two in larning,’ says the tall man to the other, after a 
pause ; ‘but I’m blest if he don’t take the shine out of you. I sup- 
pose you've travelled a good bit, now,’ he said tome. ‘I’ve voyaged,’ 
I replied emphatically, ‘from Ballinafad to Tanderagee.’ ‘It’s won- 
derful, aint it? resumed the tall man. ‘I dare say, now, if it hadn’t 
been for this illness, you could earn a good penny.’ ‘I was making 
four pounds a week, with the prospect of immediate increase, when my 
foot was crushed by a cab-wheel,’ I replied, ‘and I caught a severe 
cold the same night. But I’m better now, thank God ; and if I could 
get out—but I’m not exactly dressed as a gentleman of my calling 
should be.’ The fact was my coat had been pawned some ten days 
before for five shillings. It would have brought fifteen had we been 
better off, but the poorer people are the less they get for anything, 
and the more they have to give. I have reckoned that half a hundred 
of coals, that require a deal of persuasion to burn at all when you’ve 





* Jim O’Ferall became the ablest reporter of his day, and has convulsed many 
an audience with laughter at his inimitable stories told with infinite humour and 
wit. He was once invited toa Welsh dinner in London to celebrate the Eisteddfod. 
‘* Just repeat to me a short speech in Welsh,” he said to a gentleman from the 
Principality who sat next to him on the occasion. The gentleman complied, and 
Jim took down the sounds in shorthand on a card, which he placed before him 
against the decanter. In due time it was announced that Mr. O’Ferall would 
address the company in Welsh. He did so, and with such success that after dinner 
he was complimented by the chairman, who said, ‘‘ I had no idea that you spoke 
Welsh so perfectly, Mr. O’Ferall.” ‘‘ Nor I, my Lord, before to-night,” was the 
answer of the Irish Reporter. 
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got them, stand the poor in about the rate of about £3 10s. a ton, 
when the rich get the best Wallsend screened at 26s. ‘I see,’ says 
the tall man, puffing away at his pipe. ‘Will you answer me one 
question? It’s something I’m very curious to know.’ ‘With 
pleasure,’ I replied. ‘ Whatever was it,’ he asked, ‘that set you off 
laughing at such a rate when I came in? I noticed it was me you was 
a-looking at in perticular, and not him,’ jerking the stem of his pipe 
over his shoulder in the direction of the short man. ‘Do you really 
want to know? I asked. ‘ That I do, mister,’ he replied, ‘and no 
mistake.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘you shall know. The last book I 
read was on cannibalism in savage countries. It is a subject in 
which I take great interest, owing, perhaps, partly to the circumstances 
I told you which attended the siege of my ancestor, Donach Cinel 
E Ogan in his palace of Tulachog by Ardh-Rea-Fearghail, and the 
propensity since diplayed by several members of my family at various 
epochs. When you came in,’ I proceeded, regarding him fiercely, ‘ I 
thought how fat and wholesome you looked, and that before my 
children, the descendants of the regal Donach, should die for want of 
food, I’d like to kill and eat you—that’s all.’ The short man got up 
and edged towards the door, and the tall man put down the cup he 
was raising to his lips, and the pipe he was smoking on the table, 
from which healso rose. ‘ Yes,’ I continued, taking up a rusty carving 
knife from the floor, as if accidentally, ‘that’s what I thought, and 
that’s what made me laugh ; but don’t be alarmed, gentlemen, you’ve 
smoked and drunk with me, and you’re quite safe now.’ ‘I’ve an 
appointment at half-past six, Tomkins,’ said the short man, ‘and we 
shall be late, as it is. Let us wish this party good evening, and 
better luck the next time we look in upon him.’ ‘Stop!’ I said; 
‘listen tome. "Tis you, or those that sent you—for you are good 
fellows, after all, and I dare say have children of your own, and I 
thank you for your kindness,’ turning to the tall man—‘ it’s the autho- 
rities that are worse than cannibals, and more savage than the inhabi- 
tants of any islands over the sea, that would grind my bones, for 
I’ve little else to take, to pay their taxes, and murder my innocent 
children with their inhuman laws. And do you wonder at my 
thoughts ?’ and I laughed as if I could not stop myself—a long and 
bitter laugh. ‘There, God bless you both,’ I said. ‘Good night, 
and may you never know the dark thoughts of sickness and despair, 
when they are mocked by demands like these;’ and I handed his book 
and paper to the tall man, whose face was working all the time, as 
I’ve seen a soldier’s at the front-seats in a theatre, ashamed to own 
Nature, yet unable to suppress her, when old Farren played Grandfather 
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Whitehead, about the very time of which I speak. ‘Dash it!’ said 
the tall fellow, after a pause; ‘mine aint a lively trade, or one as 
makes much money, and it’s for the sake of them that’s at home I’m 
here to-day; but if this is any use ’—and he felt in his waistcoat 
pocket—‘ take it, governor, and may it do you some good. You can 
pay me when you're all right again, you know.’ And he pressed a 
half-sovereign into my hand. It was my turn to cry now, but I didn’t. 
I took down his name and address in ‘ Syro-Pheenician,’ and I grasped 
his honest hand, and the pair went off. The short man felt in his 
pocket, too, and muttered something about having given change at 
the last place he called at. That half-sovereign saved us all; it was 
the turning-point in my life. The next day I got my coat back, and 
went out and obtained work. I paid the half-sovereign back almost 
directly, and added handsome interest too, when my fat benefactor 
had lost his rosy colour and some two stone of his weight with fever 
and trouble some three years after that distress for poor-rates was put 
in. Excuse me, but the tears that would not come then will find 
their way now, when I think of that little affair, though it was twenty 
years ago ; but I’ve never told the story to a living soul before, as I 
have now to you. And now you must have a glass with me; it’s 
pretty near my time in the ‘ Lords.’” 





CHARLES LAMB AT HIS DESK. 


. F CHARLES LAMB personally, of his dress, his style, 

\ his conversation, we know more than we know of any 

of his contemporaries. His slight, spare figure, his 

spindle legs—Tom Hood said they were immaterial— 

his head, which Leigh Hunt said was worthy of Aristotle, his pile 
of. forehead, his curved nose, his hazel eye, sparkling with wit, and 
his half playful, half melancholy smile, have been noted in a dozen 
sketches; and with the help of these nothing is easier than to 
picture to ourselves the author of the “Essays of Z/ia,” in his black 
dress, the proper costume, as he thought, of an author, with his 
shuffling gait—‘‘a compound of the Jew, the gentleman, and the 
angel ”—hurrying along Cheapside and Fleet Street from the India 
House to the Temple, between four and five in the afternoon, 
looking in at the office of Barry Cornwall or of Talfourd to stutter out 
an invitation to supper, to play a rubber of whist, to smoke a pipe, 
and to hear Coleridge talk metaphysics over a glass of grog, or Words- 
worth recite his poetry, under the inspiration of a glass of water. 
And those pleasant social gatherings of his in his Temple Chambers, 
how vividly they reproduce themselves as we glance through the 
pages of Elia/ His low-roofed rooms, in Inner Temple Lane, 
with their smoke-begrimed ceilings, their prints of Titian, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Hogarth in black frames, his old high-backed chairs, 
and his long plain book cases filled with moth-eaten folios of 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, all tossed 
together, are as well known to us as the furniture, books, and pictures 
of our own rooms ; and the imagination, without an effort, repeoples 
these rooms with the old familiar forms,—Coleridge with his splendid 
head, his large grey eyes, and his musical voice, looking, as Lamb 
said, like an archangel a little damaged; the tall gaunt form of 
Wordsworth, with a green shade over his eyes ; Godwin, the author 
of the most sensational works of his day, with his thin voice and 
finical manners, but with a head that Phidias might have chiseiled ; 
Tom Barnes, the Editor of the Zimes; Hazlitt, with his critical 
contentious tongue, and his slouching gait; Leigh Hunt, with his 
flowing locks and his benevolent smile ; the gaunt form of George 
Dyer ; Charles Kemble, with his majestic air, Talfourd, The Crabb, 
Liston, Burney—the Burney whom Lamb has immortalised by his 
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mot—“Tf dirt was trumps, what a hand you would have, Michael!” 
—and Mary Lamb, with her old-fashioned dress, and her capacious 
cap, the very soul of good nature, looking with a half-humorous, half- 
reproachful expression at her brother as he lays down his cards 
to mix his second tumbler. 

But of Charles Lamb as an author, of Charles Lamb at his desk, 
we know less than we know even of Coleridge. 

Here and there in his letters we come across a hint as to when 
and where this or that sonnet was written. Thus the verses “To 
my Sister” were written, as he tells Coleridge, in one of his lucid in- 
tervals in the course of six weeks which he “spent very agreeably 
in a mad house at Hoxton” about the beginning of 1796. The 
verses opening with the line “‘ The Lord of Light shakes off his drowsy- 
hed ” were written during a walk down into Hertfordshire ; and 


** When last I roved these winding wood-walks green" 


was written “within a day or two of the last, on revisiting a spot 
where the scene was laid of my first sonnet, ‘that mocked my step 
with many a lonely glade !’” 

The sonnet, “We were two pretty babies,” a sonnet that he 
valued more than any of these trifles which were thrown off under 
the inspiration of Cowley in his summer strolls, was composed in 
“that very wood I had in mind when I wrote ‘ Methinks how dainty 
sweet ;’” and Cowley’s exquisite “ Elegy on the death of his friend 
Harvey” suggested the phrase of “we two.” 


** Was there a tree that did not know 
The love betwixt us two? ” 


Most of these sonnets were inspired partly by the recollection of 
Coleridge’s eloquence in the quiet little sanded parlour at the “ Salu- 
tation and Cat,” and partly by Lamb’s own passion for “ the fair- 
haired maid ” of Islington, whose shadow now and then flits across 
the page of Lamb’s correspondence; and apart from any merits 
of their own, every lover of Charles Lamb will prize these versicles, 
as we prize those of Shakespeare and of Milton, because in them, 
more than in any other of his writings, we have the reflection of 
the man, of his thoughts, and his feelings, and the dream of his 
passions in the dawn of his life. It was on this account, and 
indeed on this account alone, that Lamb thought them worth pre- 
servation. “I love my sonnets,” he says, protesting against some 
of Coleridge’s emendations, “‘I love my sonnets because they are 
the reflected images of my own feelings at different times. To 
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instance, in the thirteenth—‘ How reason reeled,’ &c.—are good 
lines, but must spoil the whole with me, who know it is only 
a fiction of yours, and that the ‘rude dashings’ in fact did 
not ‘rock me to repose.’ I grant the same objection applies not 
to the former sonnet ; but still I love my own feelings ; they are dear 
to memory, though they now and then wake a sigh or a tear.” 

But with the exception of hints like these it is surprising how little 
we can trace the hand of Charles Lamb in his essays and farces. We 
know all his favourite books as well as we know our own. We can 
take down one by one all those “ragged veterans” which he trea- 
sured so affectionately. We can turn to the open page in the Life 
of Sir Philip Sydney where he laid down his book, with the corner of 
the leaf doubled down, “for ever.” But where are the MSS. of his 
contributions to the Reflector and the London. Magazine? When, 
where, and how did he write the Essays of Z/ia? Questions like 
these we ask and ask in vain; for Lamb, like Handel, kept a lock 
and key on his desk, shut himself up when he was at work, gave 
orders to his maid that he was not at home, and, unlike Sheridan, 
guarded against the inquisitive eye of his biographer by burning all 
his rough drafts, if he had any, all his first attempts, and all his 
unfinished essays and plays. 

We have, however, one compensation for this loss, and that is the 
article on ‘“‘ Newspapers Thirty-five years Ago.” That article contains 
a striking and vivid sketch of Charles Lamb at work, when—to use 
his own expression—he was making his “first callow flights in author- 
ship,” writing “John Woodvil;” “hitting off a few lines almost 
extempore” in imitation of Burton; and conjuring “ visionary 
guineas, the deceitful wages of unborn scandal,” by scribbling pas- 
quinades on “ Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, Mrs. Fitzherbert; the Devil, 
&c.,” to add a trifle to an income then barely sufficient for the decent 
support of himself and his sister, in their Chancery Lane garret. “In 
those days,” says Lamb, speaking of the first years of the century, 
“every Morning Paper, as an essential retainer to its establishment, 
kept an author, who was bound to furnish daily a quantum of witty 
paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and it was thought pretty high too— 
was Dan Stuart’s settled remuneration in these cases. The chat of 
the day, scandal, but above all, dress, furnished the material. The 
length of no paragraph was to exceed seven lines. Shorter they 
might be, but they must be poignant.” Through the influence of 
Coleridge with Dan Stuart, “one of the finest tempered of editors, 
frank, plain, and English all over,” Charles Lamb had been installed 
as Chief Jester of the Morning Fost. It was his duty in that capa- 
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city to send in half-a-dozen jokes a day; and a fashion of flesh, or 
rather pink-coloured hose for the ladies, luckily coming up at the 
juncture when Lamb entered upon his probation, established his 
reputation at once in that line. He was pronounced “a capital 
hand.” “Oh, the conceits which we varied upon red in all its prismatic 
differences! from the trite and obvious flower of Cytherea, to the 
flaming costume of the lady that has her sitting upon ‘ many waters.’ 
Then there was the collateral topic of ankles. What an occasion to 
a truly chaste writer, like ourself, of touching that nice brink, and yet 
never tumbling over it, of a seemingly ever approximating something 
‘not quite proper ;’ while, like a skilful posture-master, balancing be- 
twixt decorums and their opposites, he keeps the line, from which a 
hair’s-breadth deviation is destruction ; hovering in the confines of 
light and darkness, or where ‘both seem either ;’ a hazy uncertain 
delicacy ; Autolycus-like in the play, still putting off his expectant 
auditory with—‘ Whoop, do me no harm, good man !’” The fashion, 
however, did not last. “ The ankles of our fair friends in a few weeks 
began to reassume their whiteness, and left us scarce a leg to stand 
upon. Other female whims followed, but none as pregnant, so invi- 
tatory of shrewd conceits, and more than single meanings ;” and 
when pink stockings ceased to be worn, even Charles Lamb’s coy 
sprightliness lost the touch of piquancy that had given point to his 
wit. But the morning tale of don mots had still to be sent in. They 
did not cease with the fashion. Lamb compares his irksome task to 
the slavery of Egypt; and considering that the wit often found him- 
self driven to play with some “rugged intractable subject; some topic 
impossible to be contorted into the risible; some feature, upon which 
no smile could play ; some flint, from which no process of ingenuity 
could procure a scintillation,” the task of the Jews was fool’s play in 
comparsion. “ Half-a-dozen jests a day (bating Sundays, too) why, 
it seems nothing! We make twice the number every day in our lives, 
as a matter of course, and claim no Sabbatical exemptions. But 
then,” as Lamb adds, “ they come into our head. But when the head 
has to go out to them—when the mountain must go to Mahomet !” 
What, however, made this toil of easy writing all the harder in the 
case of Charles Lamb, was the fact that he spent nine hours a day at 
this time at the India House, that is, from eight till five, and that 
his father insisted upon his playing cribbage with him after dinner in 
the evening, and that, consequently, the only time that Lamb could 
thus spare for the concoction of jokes, his supplementary livelihood, 
that supplied him in every want beyond mere bread and cheese—was 
exactly that part of the day, which (as we have heard of No Man’s 
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Land) may be fitly denominated No Man’s Time; that is, no time 
in which a man ought to be up and awake in; the odd hour and 
half in which a man, whose occasions call him up so preposterously, 
has to wait for his breakfast. ‘O those headaches at the dawn of 
day, when at five, or half-past five in summer, and not much later in 
the dark seasons, we were compelled to rise, curtailed of half our 
fair sleep, fasting, with only a dim vista of refreshing bohea in the 
distance—to be necessitated to rouse ourselves at the detestable rap 
of an old hag of a domestic, who seemed to take a diabolical pleasure 
in her announcement that it was ‘ time to rise ;’ and whose chappy 
knuckles we have often yearned to amputate, and string them up at 
our chamber door, to be a terror to all such unseasonable rest- 
breakers in future.” 

But poor Lamb’s engagement on the A/orning Fost did not last 
long, not more probably than a year or eighteen months ; for turning 
to his correspondence, I find him writing to his friend Manning in 
February, 1803, that the best and worst that has happened to him is 
that he has given up two guineas a week at the /os/, and regained 
his health and spirits, which were upon the wane. “I grew sick and 
Stuart unsatisfied.” He transferred his services to the office of the 
Albion newspaper, late Rackstrow’s Museum, in Fleet Street. “ And 
what a transition,” he says, musing over the change in his matter-of- 
life style—“ from a handsome apartment, from rosewood desks, and 
silver inkstands, to an office—no office, but a den rather, but just re- 
deemed from the occupation of dead monsters, of which it seemed 
redolent,—from the centre of loyalty and fashion, to a focus of 
vulgarity and sedition! Here in murky closet, inadequate from its 
square contents to the receipt of the two bodies of editor and humble 
paragraph-maker, together at one time, sat in the discharge of his 
new editorial functions (the ‘ Bigod’ of Zia), the redoubted John 
Fenwick.” Charles Lamb’s occupation here was to write treason, to 
insinuate, rather than recommend, possible abdications; and in 
these contributions of his to the Addion, “ blocks, axes, Whitehall 
tribunals, were covered with flowers of so cunning a periphrasis ”— 
as Mr. Bayes says—‘“ never naming the ¢Aing directly—that the keen 
eye of an Attorney-General was insufficient to detect the lurking 
snake among them.” ‘Two or three of his paragraphs were marked 
at the Home Office, but a lucky squib against Sir James Mackintosh 
broke up the establishment by annoying Lord Stanhope, the last of 
their patrons, and left Lamb and his friend Fenwick, with hardly a 
guinea between them, “to the safe but somewhat mortifying neglect 
of the Crown lawyers.” This ended Lamb’s newspaper career. 
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The year 1804 is a blank in Lamb’s literary history. None of his 
letters have been preserved under that date ; and writing to Words- 
worth in November, 1805, he says he has done nothing since the 
beginning of last year, “when he lost his newspaper job.” ‘I must 
do something,” however, he adds, “or we shall get very poor. Some- 
times I think of a farce, but hitherto all schemes have gone off; an 
idle bray or two of an evening, vapouring out of a pipe, and going 
off in the morning; but now I have bid farewell to my ‘sweet 
enemy,’ tobacco, I shall perhaps set nobly to work. Hang work! 
I wish that all the year were holiday ; I am sure that indolence—in- 
defeasible indolence—is the true state of man, and business the 
invention of the old Teazer, whose interference doomed Adam to an 
apron and set him a-hoeing. Pen and ink, and clerks and desks, 
were the refinements of this old torturer some thousand years after, 
under pretence of ‘commerce allying distant shores, promoting and 
diffusing knowledge, good,’ &c.” I need hardly add that he post- 
poned his farewell to tobacco for some years afterwards, on the plea 
that it was a very difficult task to cure anything of smoking. But the 
farce which he was vapouring over with his pipe, soon after took form 
and shape; for in a postscript to a letter addressed to Hazlitt in 
February, 1806, we find him intimating that he had taken a room at 
three shillings a week, to be in between five and eight at night, to 
avoid his nocturna/ alias knock-eternal visitors. ‘The first fruits of my 
retirement has been a farce, which goes to the manager to-morrow.” 
This was “Mr. H.” The MS. was sent to the manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and accepted in a complimentary note almost at once. 
This was Lamb’s first dramatic success ; and the prospect of seeing 
his play brought upon the stage naturally put him in high spirits. 
‘I shall get 200/. from the theatre if ‘Mr. H.’ has a good run, and 
I hope 1oo/. for the copyright. Nothing if it fails ; and there never 
was a more ticklish thing. The whole depends on the manner in 
which the name is brought out, which I value myself on, as a chef- 
d’auvre.” In anticipation of its success, he amused himself by 
drawing forms of orders for the admission of his friends to the pit 
and boxes. Here is one of his devices :— 





TO 
BOXES. 
MR. H. 
Ninth Night. 








CHARLES LAMB. 
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“T think this will be as good a pattern for orders as I can think 
ot,” he says, writing to the poet of Rydal Mount. “A little thin 
flowery border, round, neat, not gaudy, and the Drury Lane Apollo 
with. the harp at the top. Or shall I have no Apollo?—simply 
nothing? Or perhaps the comic muse? The same form, only I 
think without the Apollo, will serve for the pit and galleries. I 
think it will be best to write my name at full length ; but then if I 
give away a great many, that will be tedious. Perhaps Ch. Limb 
will do. BOXES, now I think on it, I'll have in capitals. 
The rest, in a neat Italian hand. Or better, perhaps ®ores, in 
old English characters, like ‘Madoc’ or ‘Thalaba’?” “ Mr. H.” 
was not put into rehearsal till the close of the year 1806. It 
was produced on the roth of December, and in a single night all 
Lamb’s anticipations of his 200/. or 300/., his franking privileges, and 
the compliments of the press, were dissipated into thin air. The 
piece was damned beyond hope of redemption. Lamb sat with his 
sister in the front row of the pit, and joined with the house at the 
outset in encoring his epilogue, and afterwards when the tide turned, 
took his part with great gusto in hissing and hooting his own play 
and its actors off the stage. ‘‘ Hang ’em ! how they hissed,” he says, 
giving his friend Manning an account of the evening’s diversions. 
“It was not a hiss neither, but a sort of frantic yell, like a congrega- 
tion of mad geesé, with roaring something like bears, mows and mops 
like apes, sometime snakes, that hiss’d me into madness. The noise 
still rings in my ears. Were you everin the pillory? Being damned 
is something like that.” 

Except that hiss, Charles Lamb soon forgot all about “ Mr. H.” 
and its failure, and turned with fresh vigour to “ The Adventures 
of Ulysses” then on the stocks, and to the preparation of his 
“‘ Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of 
Shakespeare,” for Longman. And these works were hardly out of 
hand, when we find him entering into an agreement with Tom 
Sheridan over a bottle of claret, to write some scenes in what Miss 
Lamb calls “a speaking pantomime,” for Drury Lane Theatre. 
Whether this speaking pantomime was ever produced on the stage, 
I cannot say. It is written upon the model of Zhe Duenna,; and 
the MS., now lying in the British Museum, is all through in the 
handwriting of Lamb. 

The establishment of the Reflector under the auspices of Leigh Hunt, 
in 1810, opened a fresh and congenial sphere for the pen of Charles 
Lamb ; and in writing his Essays on Hogarth, and his criticisms on 
Shakespeare for the publication of his old school companion, the 
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East India Office clerk found where his strength lay: It is nota very 
high compliment to a man’s genius, to say that he has distinguished 
himself as a critic ; for, with one or two exceptions, I know no critie, 
however distinguished he may have been in his own time as a writer, 
whose works the world will care to preserve a single day, except per- 
haps as a contemporary commentary on those great works of genius 
which form the noblest part of our heritage. Criticism, as a rule, 
is poor trash, to be read as it is generally written, off-hand, and 
thrown-aside without a second thought. But with Lamb, criticism 
was not cavil by the rule of line and plummet. It represented what 
all criticism that deserves the name of criticism ought to represent, 
the reflections and suggestions of a man who entered into the spirit 
of his author with the sympathetic insight of a man of genius; and 
his criticism on Shakespeare is equal to anything that I know in our 
literature. The paper on “Lear” is alone worth half the criticism that 
has been written by Jeffrey and Gifford ; and it is the only piece of 
criticism that one can take up and read with pleasure after laying 
down the play itself. 

In this criticism on Shakespeare and Hogarth, and in the riper 
Essays of £/ia, which were published ten or twelve years afterwards, 
we have Charles Lamb at his best—Charles Lamb in his happiest 
moments, in those moments when, surrounded by his friends at his 
pleasant gatherings in the Temple or in Great Russell Street, he filled 
his second glass, lit his pipe, and ran over his recollections of Christ’s 
Hospital and its autos da fe, of its little square Bedlam cells, where 
for the most trifling offences boys were locked up with a handful of 
straw and a blanket for a week or ten days together; of his half- 
holidays spent in listlessly prowling about the streets, shivering at the 
cold windows of print shops to extract a little amusement, and 
returning home at nightfall, faint and languid, half rejoicing and half 
reluctant that the hours of his uneasy liberty had expired ; of his 
evenings with Coleridge in the little sanded parlour of the “ Salutation 
and Cat,” where they talked of poetry and metaphysics, and dreamt 
of the future ; of the Temple and its old Benchers,—Coventry, with 
his leonine face, the scarecrow of his inferiors, the browbeater of 
his equals and superiors, who made a solitude for children wherever 
he came ; Salt, with his air of pensive gentility ; Peter Pierson, with 
that peculiar expression of his, which, if not unhappiness itself, implied 
an incapacity of being happy; of the South Sea House, with its 
cloisters and pillars, with its beadles and doorkeepers, its few strag- 
gling clerks, and «ts Board of Directors seated in form on solemn 
days, to proclaim a dead dividend, at long worm-eaten tables ;— 
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Charles Lamb, in those moments when, as Hazlitt pictures him for 
us, he stammered out those fine, piquant, deep, eloquent things, in 
half-a-dozen sentences, which his friends loved to treasure up in their 
recollection, and probed a question with a play upon words ;— 
Charles Lamb discussing the traits of men famous in history that one 
would wish to see again,—Pontius Pilate, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
Dr. Faustus; or closing a long tirade against vice and crime from one 
of his visitors, by asking, in his solemnest tone, ‘‘ Whether he meant 
to say that a thief was not a good man?” answering a bore who was 
boasting that he was a matter-of-fact man, “ Now, I value myself on 
being a matter-of-lie man ;” asking one of his guests who annoyed 
Coleridge and Edward Irving, by his flippant remarks upon Christi- 
anity, whether he had come in a hat or a turban ; and tranquillising 
Leigh Hunt about some particularly emphatic religious expressions of 
Coleridge, “‘ Ne-ne-ver mind what Coleridge says, he’s full of fun ;” 
and Charles Lamb, as he is preserved in one of his pen-and-ink 
portraits, with one of his tattered folios tilted up before him, Donne, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher, or perhaps Sir Philip Sidney, with his 
pipe and his glass of gin and water by his side, turning over their 
most crabbed passages on his palate, “‘as epicures taste olives,” and 
pronouncing them delicious ; or strolling out in the lanes and fields 
of Enfield and ‘chatting over Hogarth’s prints, Claude’s landscapes, 
or the cartoons at Hampton Court. In these hours of social ease, 
Charles Lamb was one of the most delightful of companions, the 
most suggestive and often the wittiest of talkers. And what Lamb 
was in these hours of ease, he is in the Essays of Z/ia. They are the 
mirror of his conversation. “In reading over these old essays,” says 
Barry Cornwall, “I seem to import into them the very feeling with 
which he wrote them ; his looks and movements are. transfigured, and 
communicated to me by the poor art of the printer. His voice, so 
sincere and earnest, rings in my ear again.” Talfourd, too, says there 
is hardly a note of Lamb’s that has not some tinge of the quaint sweet- 
ness, some hint of that peculiar union of kindness and whim, which 
distinguishes him from all other poets and humourists. And this is 
peculiarly true of his Essays. They are prose sonnets, and they 
bring out Lamb’s genius, all the qualities of his mind and his heart, in 
their most vivid light. 

Charles Lamb was one of those men who are marked out by 
nature for an essayist. He belonged to that order of imperfect intel- 
lects which he has described in his essay on “Imperfect Sympathies,” 
to an order of intellects which is suggestive rather than comprehensive. 
“The owners of these sort of faculties,” he says, ‘have no pretence 
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to much clearness or precision in their ideas, or in their manner of 
expressing them. Their intellectual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has 
few whole pieces in it. They are content with fragments and scat- 
tered pie :es of Truth. She presents no full front to them—a feature 
or side-face at the most. Hints and glimpses, germs and crude essays 
of a system, is the utmost they pretend to. They beat up a little 
game, peradventure, and leave it to knottier heads, more robust con- 
stitutions, to run it down. The light that lights them is not steady 
and polar, but mutable and shifting: waxing, and again waning. 
Their conversation is accordingly. They will throw out a random 
word in or out of season, and be content to let it pass for what it is 
worth. They cannot speak always as if they were upon their oath— 
but must be understood, speaking or writing, with some abatement. 
They seldom wait to mature a proposition, but e’en bring it to market 
in the green ear. They delight to impart their defective discoveries 
as they arise, without waiting for their full development. They are 
no systematizers, and would but err more by attempting it.” That 
sketch was drawn from the depths of Lamb’s own consciousness. It 
marks the man with discrimination and delicacy, and forms the intel- 
lectual diagnosis of Z/ia. 

Of constructive power Charles Lamb did not possess a spark. “I 
have no art for playmaking,” he says, when pondering over one of his 
dramas, “I can do the dialogue, and that’s all.” He had no genius 
for plots and plans ; and the germs of most of Lamb’s writings, the 
germ thoughts even of some of his “‘ Essays of Z/ia,” may be traced in 
his “ midnight companions.” The ballad, for instance, of 


**An old woman clothed in grey, 
Whose daughter was charming and young, 
And she was deluded away 
By Roger's false flattering tongue,”— 


put him upon scribbling “ Rosamund Gray,” and it bears traces 
throughout of the recent perusal of “The Man of Feeling” and 
“Julia de Roubigne.” “The Wife’s Trial” is founded on Crabbe’s 
tale of “ The Confidant.” “John Woodvil” smacks strongly of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. The papers on “ Popular Fallacies” were 
suggested by Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Vulgar Errors.” ‘‘ Mr. H.” was 
an adaptation of the story of the “Strasburg Dames” and “ The 
Man with a Great Nose.” His poetry was thin and vapid ; and most 
of his attempts at creation were failures. When he is drawing from 
memory he touches off his characters with the picturesque power of 
Scott. How Bigod, and Comberbatch, and Dyer, and Mrs. Battle, 
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and-his sister Bridget, stand out on his page! But when, instead of 
etching the portraits of his friends, Lamb tried to create, he failed. 
All his fictitious characters are shadows. No one ever thinks of 
quoting them. 

“‘ My brain is always desultory,” he says, writing to Wordsworth, 
‘and snatches off hints from things, but can seldom follow a work 
methodically ;” and composition, in which methodising is required, he 
tells Coleridge is beyond his faculties. And this was apparently the - 
fact. 

Yet with all these flaws in his intellect, Charles Lamb possessed, 
and possessed in a high degree, most of the qualities which distin- 
guished Addison and Montaigne, Cowley and Goldsmith. He had 
wit; he had humour; he had imagination; he had a good heart. 
Add to this that he possessed rare powers of observation, a quick eye 
for the picturesque, sympathies that covered the whole field of thought 
and feeling; that he had browsed upon our old English authors, 
essayists, poets, and dramatisis—Sir Philip Sidney, Cowley, Donne, 
and Isaac Walton, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher—till he had made their spirit his own, and had coloured 
with their thoughts every fibre of his own intellect ; that he looked at 
everything from his own point of view, was free from everything like 
artifice and cant, and that pen in hand he jotted down his thoughts 
in the terse, chatty, and suggestive style in which he scribbled a note 
to Manning, or Coleridge, or Barnard Barton, at the India House, 
with clerks chatting around him of the price of indigo or the rate of 
exchange in Calcutta, or talked at his own fireside; and we have 
Elia—the Elia of our library shelves, and the Charles Lamb of the: 
Temple. 

I have been beating about for a phrase to describe the charm of- 
his style. To say that it is pleasant, genial, chatty, that it sparkles 
with epigram, is intensely personal, rich in paradox and fancy, is to’ 
say nothing. It is all this; and yet when you have said this, you- 
fee] that, after all, you have not hit the exact mark between wind 
and water. There is a soul in Lamb’s writing which you feel, and yet’ 
cannot describe by any simple expression. Its antique simplicity, ' 
its mingled gravity and humour, its fantastic turns of thought and ex-: 
pression, the sweet and benevolent spirit that breathes through every 
sentence, even the occasional perversity of the train of thought, give 
the ‘‘ Essays of Z/ia” a charm which, like the charm of his conversa-_ 
tion, every one feels, and no one can hit off in a characteristic phrase. * 
How he set himself in opposition to every principle of political. 
economy ands ocial morality in his chapter on “ Beggars!” And yet 
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what a halo of sentiment and fancy he throws around the Blind 
Tobits of the Strand and Fleet-street. You disagree with his theory; 
you know that theory to be based on a false and mischievous concep- 
tion, and yet how that theory fits in with all Lamb’s thoughts and 
sentiments. There és that way of looking at Beggars, and you feel at 
once that that is Lamb’s way. He takes a side view of Beggars, and 
refuses to trouble himself with “ withering theories of population.” 

Many of Lamb’s writings bear marks of the file ; and it is notorious 
that he generally wrote with great labour. His Essays on “ Books” 
and on “ Poor Relations ” are wrought like a piece of tapestry ; and yet 
when we compare even essays like these with the best of his letters— 
those to Manning, for instance, which are as terse and as rich in 
thought, and whim, and fancy, as anything that he wrote for the 
press, and which we know were written in the main at his desk in 
Leadenhall-street on invoices and bills of lading—it is not easy to say 
off-hand how much of this terseness and compression is the result of 
labour and how much the consequence of habit. Run through the 
Essay on the “ Superannuated Man,” and then turn to his letters to 
Manning and Barton upon his sensations when walking home “ for 
ever.” The letters are superior (infinitely superior, to my thinking) 
to the essay, and his fictitious “ Life of Liston” falls far below his 
letters to Manning. But of his habits of composition we know next 
to nothing ; for he kept no diary, and he is curiously reticent in his 
correspondence with his friends about all his compositions, with the 
exception of his Sonnets, and they generally speak for themselves. 
But from the hints which he drops here and there in his Essays and in 
his correspondence it is plain that he wrote very slowly, revised and 
corrected endlessly, and generally preferred to write by candle-light. 
Extolling the invention of “long sixes,” in his whimsical essay on the 
fallacy “ that we should lie down with the lamb,” Z/ia says he loves 
to read, talk, sit silent, eat, drink, sleep, by candle-light. “By the 
midnight taper the writer digests his meditations ; by the same light 
we must approach to their perusal, if we would catch the flame, the 
odour. It is a mockery all that is reported of the influential Phoebus; 
no true poem ever owed its birth to the sun’s light. They are abstracted 
works— 


‘Things that were born when none but the still night 
And his dumb candle saw his pinching throes.’ 


Marry! daylight—daylight might furnish the images, the crude material; 
but for the fine shapings, the true turning and filing (as mine author 
hath it), they must be content to hold their inspiration of the candle. 
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The mild internal light that reveals them, like fires on the domestic 
hearth, goes out in the sunshine. Night and silence call out the 
starry fancies. Milton’s ‘Morning Hymn in Paradise,’ we would hold 
a good wager, was penned at midnight ; and Taylor’s rich description 
of a sunrise smells decidedly of the taper. Even ourself (Lamb adds), 
in these our humbler lucubrations, tune our best-measured cadences 
(Prose has her cadences) not unfrequently to the charm of the 
drowsier watchman ‘ blessing the doors,’ or the wild sweep of winds 
at midnight.” That he wrote slowly we have his own direct acknow- 
ledgment in more than one instance. Writing to Southey, for instance, 
when “ John Woodvil” was on hand, Lamb hints his doubt whether 
it will ever be finished ; “‘ for,” he says, “I am as slow as a Flemish 
painter when I compose anything.” When writing blank verse, 
again, he complains that he is dismally slow and sterile of ideas ; and 
we have more than one hint as to the recasting of his essays. “I 
write with great difficulty,” he says, when at work upon his review of 
“The Excursion” for the Quarterly. “Ican scarce command my 
resolution to sit at writing an hour together.” And his sister, in a 
letter recently brought to light by the Pai/ Mall Gazette, gives us an 
interesting glimpse of Charles Lamb when at work, I believe, upon 
this notable review. “Last winter,” she says, writing in Nov. 1814, 
“my brother being unable to pursue a work he had begun,.owing to 
the kind interruptions of friends who were more at leisure than him- 
self, I persuaded him that he might write at his ease in one of these 
rooms (a suite of tenantless garrets which they had discovered by 
breaking through the panel of their own apartments), as he could not 
then hear the door knock, or hear himself denied to be at home, 
which was sure to make him call out and convict the poor maid in a 
fib. Here, I said, he might be almost really not at home. So I put 
in an old grate, and made him a fire in the largest of these garrets, 
and carried in one table and one chair, and bid him write away, and 
consider himself as much alone as if he were in some lodging on the 
midst of Salisbury Plain, or any other wide unfrequented place where 
he could expect few visitors to break in upon his solitude. I left 
him quite delighted with his new acquisition, but in a few hours he - 
came down again with a sadly dismal face. He could do nothing, 
he said, with those bare whitewashed walls before his eyes. He could 
not write in that dull unfurnished prison. The next day, before he came 
home from his office, I had gathered up various bits of old carpet- 
ing to cover the floor ; and to a little break the blank look of the bare 
walls, I hung up a few old prints that used to ornament the kitchen ; 


and after dinner, with great boast of what an improvement I had 
xX 2 
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made, I took Charles once more into his new study. <A week of 
busy labours followed, in which I think you would not have disliked 
to have been our assistant. My brother and I almost covered the 
walls with prints, for which purpose he cut out every print from every 
book in his old library ;’ and there Lamb spent many hours at his 
desk in the evening. 

His MS. was precise and clerkly, but neither particularly elegant 
nor fluent. He called ita sort of deputy Grecian’s hand, a little better 
and more of a worldly hand than a Grecian’s, but still remote from 
the mercantile ; and Barry Cornwall says Lamb’s hands were wanting 
in pliancy, and therefore never good, neither text nor running hand. 
The MS. of his Pantomime in the British Museum is apparently a 
fair copy. It is as neat and legible as his correspondence. Of his 
original drafts we know nothing ; but if he revised his own composi- 
tions in the severe and critical spirit that he dissected Coleridge’s 
poems and Barton’s, his MS. must have been as full of alterations 
and interlineations as that of any of his contemporaries; and 
that was an age when few men wrote—as most men do now— 
currente calamo. 

CHARLES PEsBopy. 





ENGLAND AND HER OCEAN 
EMPIRE. 
BY A NAVAL ARCHITECT. 


HE conviction has become general that England may not 
only have to fight, in order to maintain her position, but 
to fight without much warning. The question of the 
hour is, in fact, are we ready to defend ourselves, and to 

attack our foes? Answers to this question are not wanting. Their 
name is legion, and they are of the most diverse character. To 
enumerate, much less to discuss, them does not fall within the pro- 
vince of this article. It will suffice to say that while there is a general 
doubtfulness respecting the efficiency of our military organisation, 
there exists a deep and widespread confidence in the power of our 
naval force. In speaking thus no discredit is cast upon the army, 
which would do all, or more than all, that could be expected of it ; 
but the fact remains, and is strongly felt by the nation, that while we 
cannot match our military forces against the mighty armies of the 
Continent, we can dare a conflict on the ocean with any foe. Not 
that our navy is faultless, or that the faults existing are unrecognised. 
In this matter we ourselves are the severest critics, as successive 
Boards of Admiralty can feelingly testify. But, taken as it stands, 
with all its faults, our navy is a grand force, both as regards personnel 
and materie] ; and we can still hope that, with its aid,— 


‘* Britannia rules the waves.” 

In maintaining this empire of the-sea during the last half century 
we have had no easy task to perform. Within that period have been 
comprised at least three reconstructions, each involving great outlay 
and the introduction of considerable changes. The first of these, 
connected with the improvement of our sailing ships by the late Sir 
William Symonds, need only be mentioned. The second, conse- 
quent on the introduction of steam propulsion, was of far greater im- 
portance, for it gave us that splendid fleet of wooden line-of-battle 
ships and frigates which was the country’s pride twelve years ago. 
This fleet had only reached its full development when it was rendered 
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useless, or almost so, in consequence of the introduction of armour- 
plating ; and during the last twelve years the production of iron-clad 
ships has taxed the energies of our shipbuilders most thoroughly. 

Ever since steamships began to be used for warlike purposes we 
have been engaged, too, in close competition with our neighbours 
across the Channel. They readily grasped at the opportunities 
afforded by the enforced replacement of our numerous sailing ships 
by steam-ships, and of our unarmoured vessels by iron-clads, and did 
their best to overturn our naval supremacy For a time they kept 
the lead, in fact, in both steam and iron-clad ship construction ; but 
we are hard to beat in anything connected with naval affairs, and 
may congratulate ourselves on having won a well-contested battle, 
in which no blood has been shed, but on which much depended, 
and much treasure has been spent. 

In this.great race for precedence the professional men amongst us 
have united in efforts which are certainly deserving of gratitude. 
There have, of course, been differences of opinion as to the best 
plans to adopt and systems to follow ; but the long and loud discus- 
sions on such points have not prevented action, and, as a result, 
progress has been made in all the departments of naval construction 
and equipment such as will always be memorable. In the structural 
arrangements of ships, in their armour, their guns, their engines, 
their speeds, and other important features, the practice of to-day 
differs most strikingly from that of twelve years ago. Then, wood war 
ships were almost universal; now, iron ships are in the ascendant. 
Then, it was thought wonderful to procure from the ironmasters of 
the country armour-plates six inches thick ; now, plates thrice as thick 
can be produced. Then, guns weighing five tons were thought the 
heaviest that could be used with safety on shipboard; now, guns 
weighing seven times as much are being made for our turret-ships. 
Then, there was not a single turret ship in existence, and but little 
probability of the adoption of the turret system ; now, the system is 
an acknowledged success, and the most powerful vessels in our navy, 
or in the world, are so constructed. Then, engines developing five 
times their nominal horse-power were thought most successful ; now, 
engines develop seven or eight times the nominal power. Then, the 
swiftest war ships did not exceed a speed of thirteen knots an hour; 
now, ponderous iron-clads of far greater dimensions are driven 
along at a speed of nearly fifteen knots per hour. And all these 
changes in war-ship construction, depending, as they have done, so 
much upon private enterprise for their success, have reacted upon the 
private trade most beneficially, and given an impulse to our iron 
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manufacture and iron shipbuilding, which has kept us, in these 
branches at least, far in the front of the nations of Europe. 

It has been no light task, amid the whirl and confusion of such a 
period as this, to wisely direct and properly choose the course to be 
followed ; and it is no difficult matter, by the light of matured expe- 
rience, to find fault with the policy of those who have had the con- 
duct of naval affairs. The Admiralty is, perhaps, one of the best abused 
of our great departments, and it cannot be denied that there has often 
been good reason for complaint of its administration ; but it must be 
admittedalso that our naval policy, during thelast twelve or fifteen years, 
compares most favourably with that of any of our rivals, and that we 
have had no such egregious blunders as the Americans, or such a 
sacrifice of efficiency to uniformity as the French. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that at present we lead the world in war-ship construction; 
and it is equally true that not so very long ago we were being led in 
that department by both the French and the Americans. The change 
is, undoubtedly, for the better, and it augurs well for our future. 

Let us now take a hasty glance at the present state of our Navy, 
so far as the character of the ships comprised in it is concerned. 
Our Navy has two great services to perform—home service for the 
defence of the British Islands ; and foreign service for the protection 
of our colonies, dependencies, and commerce, from the attacks of 
an enemy’s fleets. How are these services now provided for? For 
the latter—service abroad—we have sea-going iron-clads, equipped 
for sailing as well as steaming, and capable of forming squadrons 
superior in force to any that could be brought to meet them ; swift 
unarmoured cruisers, capable of playing the part of A/abamas, 
or of protecting our mercantile marine from similar dangers ; 
the remnants of our wooden steam-fleet, of which the frigates 
are especially useful, as the recent voyage of the “ flying squadron ” 
amply proves; and, lastly, the small fry of corvettes, sloops, gun 
vessels, &c., which do such useful and economical service on distant 
stations in time of peace, and constitute no mean protection to our 
commerce against lightly-armed cruisers in time of war. 

In each and all of these classes of ships we can fairly claim supe- 
riority to all rivals. The French rank next to us in the possession of 
rigged iron-clad ships, but they have of late years given up the com- 
petition to a very great extent. In the matter of unarmoured cruisers, 
the American navy probably stands nearest our own; but it has no 
iron-clad sea-going ships, and consequently could not compete with 
our fleet—a fact which the highest American authorities fully admit, 
and greatly deplore. We borrowed from them the idea of building 
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very fast cruisers, carrying heavy guns but having no armour— 
“* A/abamas of the future,” as they have been termed ; but whereas 
their vessels proved failures, ours have proved most successful, and 
they are fain to admit themselves beaten at their own game. Long 
may it be before British and American seamen meet in battle, but if 
the day should come we need not fear the result, so long as the 
relative forces of the two navies remain unchanged. Blockading the 
American ports with our armoured fleet, and sweeping the sea with 
our swift cruisers, it would be in our power to cripple American 
commerce to a very great extent, and to protect our own from 
serious reprisals. May such a necessity never arise ! 

It may not be out of place to refer, in passing, to a matter which 
attracted considerable attention a few weeks ago, when the Eastern 
Question was before the public. We were threatened, in case of a 
war with Russia, with a swarm of privateers, which were to be 
equipped in American ports and to prey on British commerce. 
Whether such a danger will have to be run or not, it is, of course, 
impossible to say; but one thing seems certain, viz., that while no 
nation would have more to fear from this mode of attack, on 
account of our world-embracing commerce, none would have any- 
thing like the resources to meet the danger that we possess. Our 
‘numerous unarmoured war-ships would be most dangerous to any 
privateers of the kind; and we could, in case of need, arm and 
equip a large number of our splendid mail steamers as rival cruisers, 
which our foes would find it difficult to escape and by no means 
pleasant to encounter. That we should suffer some loss is certain ; 
that we should suffer anything like as much as many persons would 
have us believe is, we venture to think, very doubtful. At the same 
time the possibility of such losses renders it clear that while bending 
our greatest efforts towards the production of armoured ships, we 
should not neglect the efficiency of our unarmoured cruisers. 

Not less important than foreign service is the home service which 
‘our navy has to perform. Under the old régime, when sail was the 
only propeller available, it was usual, and in fact necessary, to use 
the same classes of ships for both services. Since armour-plating has 
come into vogue another plan has been followed, and vessels without 
masts and sails have been built for channel and coast service. To 
describe these would be out of place here, especially as they have 
already been described in the pages of this magazine. It may be 
stated, however, that they consist of monitor and ram vessels, strongly 
armoured, carrying the heaviest guns, and having no “ top-hamper,” as 
sailors term it, of masts and rigging to cause danger when in action. 
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Such vessels can go to sea with safety, and two of the class are 
now in the Indian Ocean on their way to Bombay. But they 
cannot make very long voyages without re-coaling. This pre- 
cludes them from being employed for cruising purposes, but it does 
not interfere with their fitness for Channel Service ; and some of the 
larger vessels will carry enough coal to proceed to the Mediterranean, 
or even across the Atlantic, in any case of emergency. We have 
eight or ten such vessels now—most of them being unfinished, how- 
ever—but if we want to be safer from invasion we must have more. 
In face of the resistance offered by such ships, it would be no easy 
task to force a passage even with war-ships alone, much less to 
convoy the numerous fleet of transports, which would be required 
for the conveyance of the invading army. Much has been said, of 
late, of the necessity for a great military organisation in this country, 
in order to prevent such an army from making head, supposing it 
to have landed, and most persons are agreed that the idea is, in 
principle, a good one. But there is as yet nothing like agreement as 
to the method of carrying the principle into practice, nor is there any 
immediate prospect of a conclusion being arrived at. No one will 
dispute, however, that while this is a good plan it is a better one to 
prevent an enemy from landing at all, or at least in any con- 
siderable force, and this may be done, we think, by multiplying 
our coast-defence vessels and strengthening our Channel Squadrons. 
Nothing but advantage can result from such a policy, and its adop- 
tion would greatly enhance the feeling of security in the country 
during the period that the military organisation was being perfected. 

A special interest attaches to these remarks on account of the 
rumours of a possible German invasion which have recently been in 
circulation, and which some people appear to think possible. Igno- 
rance alone, it seems to us, can lead to such an opinion, seeing that 
at present the German fleet cannot venture out to face the French, 
and would be far less likely to dare an encounter with the squadrons 
we could send to their coast at short notice. Such squadrons 
would undoubtedly embrace both the most powerful of our sailing 
iron-clads, and the special unmasted vessels to which reference has 
been made, which by their comparatively shallow draught of water 
and great fighting capabilities, would prove most valuable aids in 
maintaining a blockade or in attacking the enemy’s ports. The 
French iron-clads drew too much water for such services last autumn; 
but some of our ships would not be similarly incapacitated for 
service, and if our squadrons should ever be despatched to the 
North Sea and the Baltic, there will probably be another tale to tell. 
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Much has been made, too, of the report that in all probability 
peace will be accompanied by a cession of part of the French fleet to 
Germany, and of the danger which would result to us therefrom. 
Now supposing the cession to be total, instead of partial, there need 
be no ground of fear, for it is no exaggeration to say that our fleet 
could meet the combined French and German fleets with more than 
a fair chance of victory. In fact, it may fairly be doubted whether 
the cession would not be a positive gain to us, as France would then 
be less formidable, while Germany would possess a fleet of but mode- 
tate quality, far inferior both to our own and to that which the necessi- 
ties of her position would compel her to construct, before long, if no 
cession took place. Just before the outbreak of the war German agents 
were busy in this country attempting to collect skilled workmen and 
artificers for their ship-yards, in order to proceed with the construc- 
tion of iron-clads, and there is little doubt that further efforts in this 
direction are only postponed on account of the pressing emergency of 
the struggle in which they are engaged. 

To sum up; our system of home defence stands thus :—In the first 
line, our rigged or cruising iron-clads backed by a few of the special 
unmasted ships, forming blockading squadrons off the enemy’s 
coasts. Behind this a second line of monitors and rams, aided 
by the mosquito fleet of diminutive gunboats, armed with. very 
heavy guns, which we have been recently building. To effect a 
passage through the first line would be no mean undertaking, 
and it ought to be far more difficult to effect the disembarkation 
of an army with its materiel in face of the opposition of the 
second line. It is hard to believe that such an attempt will be 
made, so long as we maintain anything like the same relative 
position in our naval force. We do not say it is impossible, but 
it certainly is most improbable. 

Many other matters connected with our navy might be touched 
upon did space permit. We might refer to the policy recently 
adopted by the Admiralty of reducing the number of the dockyards, 
and diminishing the reserve of stores ; to the excellent arrangements 
by which our seamen are produced, tracing the various stages 
by which they are educated from mere boys up to their perfect 
“‘man-of-war’s man” condition ; to the special training in gunnery 
and other duties now commonly given to seamen ; to the practice of 
despatching “ flying squadrons” on voyages round the world, and 
thus establishing schools of seamanship which would gladden the 
heart of one of Nelson’s comrades and remind him of the “ good old 
times ;” as well as to many other matters. But we must rest satisfied 
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with the remark, that there is good reason to believe that our ships were 
never better manned than now, and that their superior qualities will 
doubtless be turned to the best account in action by seamen who 
possess the old dash and spirit of the service, in combination with 
a degree of intelligence and skilfulness in warlike arts, which their 
predecessors never attained. 

The period of transition consequent on the construction of iron- 
clad ships has now extended over twelve years, and the end has not 
yet come. In fact, no sufficient test of the capabilities of such ships 
has yet been made, and the only actions which have oceurred—at 
Lissa and during the Civil War in America—have not added so much 
to our knowledge as the costly experiments made at Shoeburyness 
and elsewhere. Many points at first doubtful are now settled; very 
great progress has, as we have seen, been made; yet greater progress 
both in guns and armour is seen to be possible; and the long- 
standing duel will still go ~» unless some further change takes place. 
But many points remain unsettled, chief among which stands the 
question whether under-water attacks by torpedoes will not do much 
towards rendering armour-plating of less value. Many eminent 
authorities think that this is the case, and that we may yet revert to 
unarmoured ships, constructed specially to meet this danger. We 
need not venture an opinion, but we may express our gratification at 
knowing that experiments are to be made at Chatham, to ascertain 
the effect of the explosion of torpedoes under the bottoms of our 
armoured ships, and we have little doubt that the results of such 
experiments will have considerable weight on our future policy. 





WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


A SERIES OF MOSAICS FROM THE CITY. 


BY D. MORIER EVANS. 


II.—*THE OLD HOUSE IN THE CITY.” 


OLD SWAN WHARF, OLD SWAN STAIRS. 


Md (% ANY pleasurable recollections arise in looking through 


a vista of thirty or thirty-five years. I scarcely sup- 
posed, when I was a boy just retiring from a boarding 
school, that Old Swan Wharf, contiguous to Old Swan 
Stairs, would ever be entwined with a far-distant memory. 

Old Swan Wharf—the habitation of the great firm of Thornton and 
West—then existed, and had already reared for itself a location and a 
name ; but I, as a lad, fond of the river, aquatic sports, and rowing 
matches, never presumed that my acquaintance with Old Swan Stairs, 
Thompson and Forman’s Iron Wharf, Calvert’s Brewery, and All- 
hallows Lane would ever bring me in contact with the great Richard 
Thornton, or his nephew, Thomas Thornton, or the other surround- 
ings of that “‘ old House in the City.” 

With everything ’bove Bridge I was then perfectly acquainted. 
The old sluggish Thames, “the yellow Tiber” of England, before 
steamers had made their way—in the shape of “penny” or 
“‘ two-penny ” boats—and when only Richmond, fair Richmond, was 
honoured with a bi-weekly craft from Queenhithe, where loungers by 
the score, in every gay suit of holiday attire, watched the departure of 
the vessel, as if it were 


tf 
7 


** An Argosy, with richest freight, 
Ploughing the wide expanding main.” 


The days of the Doggett’s Coat and Badge were, as they are now, 
celebrated in the neighbourhood of Old Swan Stairs, and the purse 
of the comedian of the olden time was never more appropriately 
bestowed than in the struggle of the “ young apprentices” who try 
their strength in the “watery conflict” between London Bridge and 
Chelsea. Fishmongers’ Hall has, since my period of tutelage, been 
rebuilt, and my remembrance dates far back to the days when the 
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rush from the “Shades” on that auspicious event was something awful 
to witness. Every year, however, keeps the sensation up, and like 
the “ great battle” between Oxford and Cambridge, never seems to 
flag. 

If the celebrities of that time who sculled their “trim built 
wherries ” are now no more ; if the Will and Dan Godfreys, or David 
Eld are “resting in peace,” Old Swan Stairs remain to hallow their 
memories, and Old Swan Wharf, with all its glorious recollections, 
will live for centuries to come. 

Of the successful ‘Coat and Badge” men, there are many I could 
trace. But one—only one—made a permanent impression upon me. 
And that was Frank May—jovial Frank May—whose beautiful little 
daughter, with her jet black eyes and raven hair, used to bring her 
father’s dinner to the shore. He lived to wear his honours long— 
she, poor girl, to many persons’ dismay, died early. The “ Coat and 
Badge” is still the great trial of the river, and the “ pistol shot” is 
heard when the court of assistants of the Fishmongers’ Company 
meet, before the important festival of the ist of August, to celebrate 
the match, takes place. 

In the succession of years changes ensued; the “Shades” were 
altered, Fishmongers’ Hall was rebuilt; and the approaches to Old 
Swan Wharf and Old Swan Stairs thoroughly varied. Yet Old 
Swan Wharf—“ the old House in the City ”—was sustained in its 
supreme simplicity. 

Meanwhile I had become known to Richard Thornton, and also to 
Thomas Thornton, both of whom occupied most important positions 
in connection with mercantile and financial life. The elder, the 
uncle, was recognised everywhere as a shrewd man of business. His 
nephew followed in his wake, but his opportunities of acquiring 
wealth had not been so numerous. 

Richard Thornton had utilised his money in a most remarkable 
manner, and though the operations of the firm, Thornton and West, 
were associated with the East India, China, and Japan trade, he per- 
sonally went into all kinds of operations that brought large profits, 
though not at all times unattended with risk. In the early periods of 
the struggles in Spain and Portugal, he advanced large sums of 
money ; and his favourite expression of the “blood and treasure” 
sacrificed in the cause of the Carlists and the Miguelites, will be 
remembered by all who ever heard him address various meetings at 
the London Tavern. 

Owing to some important transactions which he concluded in the 
North of Europe with a. success that was hardly anticipated, he was 
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christened “ Richard, Duke of Dantzic,” a sobriquet by which he 
was known for many years. He was not a great attendant on 
*Change ; he occasionally appeared there, but when he went it was 
with some special object. He was intimately known to the Roths- 
childs ; especially the father of the present house, Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild, to Overend, Gurney and Co., and the real solid school 
of the last half-century. 

Lloyd’s was, however, the great place to see him. First, before the 
the memorable fire occured ; secondly, in the new rooms over the pre- 
sent Exchange. Surrounded there by Thomas Ward, Joseph Somes, 
Duncan Dunbar, and Seymour Huffam, all notabilities whose names 
are well known and revered, he was the “‘ observed of all observers.” 
His underwriting account was on a large scale, but he never refused 
to take “risky lines,” and from these sources he frequently obtained 
important gains. At the same time he was an enormous operator in 
foreign loans, and as his means enabled him to subscribe for large 
sums, there was immediately a commensurate profit. Throughout an 
independent and long career, he consequently possessed every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring riches ; and since his expenditure was of the most 
moderate character, they so rapidly increased, that one confidential 
employé was continually engaged in looking after his dividends, and 
the arrangement of coupons in preparation for their payment. 

Richard Thornton always took part in the important financial 
transactions with the English Government. If a loan was to be 
negotiated he was always in attendance with the other important 
capitalists at the Treasury. If the issue of Exchange Bills had been 
excessive, he was ready with the other magnates of Lombard Street, 
the West End banks, and the Stock Exchange, to participate in the 
operation of funding. I remember at one of these interviews—it was 
when I was quite a stripling—Lord Melbourne being Prime Minister, 
and Spring Rice, afterwards Lord Monteagle, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that a question was raised about terms. 

The Government appeared to think that they were not dealt with 
liberally enough. Mr. Richard Thornton, then hale and vigorous, 
took up the question in favour of his colleagues and himself, 
stating that if the Treasury authorities wanted money “ they must pay 
for it.” 

A visit to Old Swan Wharf was well worth making, but it was not 
every one who was invited, or who, if they called, were allowed an 
insight into its mysteries. It was one of those old-fashioned establish- 
ments with a capacious entrance, and a staircase capable of allowing 
two or three to walk abreast. Outside the warehouse, or entrance 
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to the wharf, was one of those unmistakeable cranes, fit for any 
drudgery imposed, and always available for active service. 

When you arrived on the first floor, you entered flush into the 
counting-house ; a very extensive room with compartments on either 
side, so arranged that you might have fancied it was never intended 
that one clerk should see another. They were a kind of huge high- 
grained stalls, with rails all round, from which every one who entered 
could be immediately seen. 

When you did enter, and if you were known, Richard Thornton or 
Thomas, his favourite nephew, at once came forth to greet you, and 
ascertain your business. Then you passed into the sanctum sanc- 
torum for a short and agreeable chat. Forthwith you were shown 
the model of the church and schools which Mr. Richard had erected 
at Burton, Yorkshire, his native place ; and then an admirable bust 
by Behnes—that sculptor who, notwithstanding his extravagance and 
dissipation, made a considerable mark in his time. Then another 
short chat and a friendly good-bye—the old gentleman being sure to 
drag out his massive gold watch, suspended by the ancient blue or 
brown ribbond, to note the hour, and the interview concluded. 

The last time I encountered the great Richard Thornton was a 
few months before his death. It was in the spring ; he passed from 
this world in full summer time. He was weakly and ailing then, but 
he was possessed of all his faculties, and appeared to enjoy life as usual. 
I was with a cherished friend of mine, and having a business appoint- 
ment—Birch’s (or Ring and Brymer properly so called) was the 
establishment we adjourned to. 

There was the great m//ionaire just finishing his mock-turtle, and 
when we entered, he was about to retire. Recognising me, he ad- 
ventured into some every-day topics of conversation, and after he 
left, I told my companion who he was, and the reputed amount of 
his wealth. The sum named made my friend’s mouth water ; and he 
simply ejaculated, “Oh! that I were a near blood relation.” 

There was something touching, if not poetical, in his last words 
ere he departed this life. Though brought low by the attack of 
bronchitis which confined him to his bed, he appeared every now 
and then to gather fresh vigour whenever any of his relatives or 
friends approached him. 

On the occasion referred to, the last day he lived, he was more 
than usually animated. It was a beautiful evening in June, and his 
room at his house at Merton commanded a fine view of the sur- 
rounding Surrey scenery. His nearest relatives were assiduous in 
their attentions, and he received them as usual with kindly smiles. 
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All of a sudden he paused, and raised himself on his shoulders, 
his face assuming a very serious expression. The sun was gradually 
sinking im a “golden glow,” the clouds being tinged with rich 
chameleon hues, diffusing a brilliant light throughout the well- 
furnished apartment. 

“Stand aside,” he said with reverence, as he shadowed his eyes 
with his pale wan hand, intently watching the scene. ‘Stand aside, 
please—let me see the sun go down—lI shall never see him rise 
again——.” 

So passed away Richard Thornton from his labours on earth. He 
had nearly completed his ninetieth year, and was buried according 
to his wish, without any important parade or show. The news of 
his death spread like wildfire through the City. The great point 
under discussion was what his fortune would represent. Richard 
Thornton had not of late years talked largely concerning his re- 
sources—in fact, he never was a braggart in that respect ; but every 
one knew, and therefore required no telling, that his estate would be 
calculated by millions. He left a veritable solid 3,000,000/, all in 
good and approved securities, and the executors paid under the 
covenants of the will, the enormous amount of 200,000/. succession 
duty. The “money bags” of the great Richard Thornton profited 
the State some service, apart from the various large charitable be- 
quests he made. Among his family the whole of the remainder ot 
his fortune was distributed with discretion, as might have been 
expected from an individual that accumulated such wealth, and who 
had conducted his affairs with great business prudence. The end ot 
June, 1865, was the date of his decease, and his benevolence was 
soon missed in various City walks. To two faithful clerks, Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Neall, he bequeathed 20,000/. each, to render them 
comfortable during the remainder of their days. They received 
what they deserved, but this is not always the case, when services 
have to be considered by employers. 

Poor Thomas Thornton! The nephew only survived his uncle 
about five years. He was so identified with Richard Thornton that 
during the life of the elder they were seldom separated. They were 
generally to be seen walking together from Lloyd’s, across Cornhill, 
down Birchin Lane, thence through Nicholas Lane, and in the same 
route across Thames Street for Old Swan Wharf. If Thomas was 
not with his uncle, one or other of the old trusty clerks, Brown or 
Neall, was always with him ; and it was wise latterly, through doubt- 
ful health, that he should not be left alone. 

Thomas Thornton, the inheritor of a large portion of his uncle’s 
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wealth, was a comparatively rich man before his relative died. His 
own patrimony was considerable from his share in the business of 
Thornton and West, and his gradual accumulations were important ; 
but when he obtained nearly a million under Richard Thornton's 
will, his resources were enormously augmented. 

Riches, however, do not always bring happiness. Thomas Thorn- 
ton, although a good man of business, and employing his wealth in 
advantageous channels, was assailed in the domestic circle. Padlida 
mors and the rest is soon told. First a daughter, and then his wife, 
were torn from his bosom. Oh, the agony he experienced whenever 
he referred to these harrowing events ! 

After these shocks he never in reality recovered. He became, in a 
measure, listless and desponding ; and although occasionally, when 
he met old connections, he would endeavour to attempt a favourable 
diversion, the “strong grief” came back, and he failed, as it was 
natural he should, to be amusing. He nevertheless sustained an 
active part in business to the last—visited Lloyd’s occasionally, went 
to his new offices, and then returned to his residence at Brixton. 

About two years ago I met him in what we call the “dividend 
time” in the City ; the neighbourhood was Throgmorton Street, and 
he was visiting establishments where he would have to receive con- 
siderable sums from his investments. He was, as usual, very cordial, 
and I asked him in a good-humoured manner what brought him so 
near the locality of the Stock Exchange. 

“T am obliged to come,” he said, “to look after my investments. 
You know, my dear friend, you must look after the shillings, and then 
the pounds will look after themselves.” 

“ But,” I said, “my dear Mr. Thornton, you talk of looking after 
the shillings and the pounds; why, you must reckon your fortune by 
at least millions.” 

He rejoined, “So I do; but it wants careful watching—careful 
watching.” 

He then intimated in a quiet, jocose manner, that he reckoned 
himself worth about £2,000,000 sterling—sufficient, he thought, to 
provide comfortably for his family and leave something to the poor. 
Now that his will has been proved within the last two months, all he 
asserted has turned out thoroughly correct, and he has not neglected 
to make seasonable donations amongst his Yorkshire and ome local 
dependants. 

It was about September last that we met at Rolfe’s City Studio, in 
Nicholas Lane, where we were looking at some very choice speci- 
mens of Herring’s farm pieces. Little did I think then that his 
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prediction concerning himself would be so speedily.verified. He was 
Tecounting an anecdote of how a bishop had. recently approached 
him, and had had the boldness, knowing he was a wealthy man, to 
ask for a donation of £1,000, pur ef simple, for some new church 
fund. He said of course he politely refused, because he had already 
built one church and endowed it, and had erected schools. He then 
became dejected, and, passing from one topic to another, said he felt 
convinced he was suffering from disease of the heart, and would be 
shortly missed from City circles. 

And so it was. Death from disease of the heart carried off Thomas 
Thornton. His uncle’s, Richard Thornton’s, death was occasioned by 
bronchitis. But he was a much older man, and had in earlier years 
fought the battle of life much more severely. The firm of Thornton 
and West still exists, but the business is conducted by carefully well- 
trained successors in more modern offices in Moorgate Street. Old 
Swan Wharf, though let out to different tenants, will always be 
recognised and long remembered. 





THE BALLAD OF SIR JOHN 


DE COURCY, 
WHILOM EARL OF ULSTER. 


(Translated from the German by Syzyceticus.) 


E grasped his falchion blade, 
High o’er his head then hurled ; 
He smote the ground, and said, 
“Come one! come all the world! 


‘Shame on the churl who lags, 
To knighthood’s faith forsworn, 

When tongue of foeman wags, 
To speak his country scorn ! 


“So true I Courcy hight, 
Dar’st thou the battle claim? 
I'll prove in mortal fight 
Thou hast done the truth foul shame.” 


Then o’er the barrier sprang, 
Who spoke the boastful word, 
Which Gallia’s praises rang, 
And England’s honour slurred. 


They fought with manful pride, 
And long the strife endured, 
Till through the Frenchman’s side 
Brave Courcy drove his sword. 


So when the foe had paid 

Dear vengeance for his vaunt, 
He whirled on high his blade, 

And breathed the haughty taunt : 


“ Ye’ve seen this arm strike down 
The champion of you all, 

Who dared the Briton crown 
His head before the Gaul. 
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“ But I before the sight 
Of king and all his realm, 
Shall use the conqueror’s right, 
And thus I don my helm. 


“ And who doth dare gainsay, 
This helm shall here remain ; 
With him, be who he may, 
I'll do the fight again.” 


The French king from his throne 
Then spake the knight unto : 
“Though wrong to thee was done, 

More grievous wrong dost thou. 


“To quit these lists with life, 
Thou shalt not hence go free, 
Till thrice in mortal strife 
Thou hast made good thy plea. 


“Who taunts with tongue so graceless, 
Should forfeit pay for three ; 

And thrice must thou go scatheless, 
If thou would’st ransomed be.” 


“ Girt with my well-proved steel, 
I brave the unequal odds, 
And welcome thy appeal, 
In England’s name and God’s !” 


Then thrice a mounted foe 
Into the lists spurred on ; 
And thrice each Gaul lay low, 
And thrice brave Courcy won. 


“ My loyal plea’s maintained, 
Its gory proof lies there ; 
The prize I sought I’ve gained, 

Nor stoop my head to bare.” 
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Then many a knight rushed forth 
Into the blood-stained field, 

To prove his country’s worth, 
And bid proud England yield. 


But spake the monarch well, 
Who sat on Gallia’s throne, 

“ His own wrong to repel, : 
He us this wrong hath done. 


“°Tis but what we enforced : 
Let him in peace go free ; 

For he hath well discoursed 
His bold and valiant plea. 


“So let in record last 

What we this day have borne,— 
He blows an empty blast, 

Who speaks proud England scorn.” 


Then where the monarch sat, 
Courcy unhelm’d kneeled down, 
Rose up, put on his hat, 
And straight again was gone. 


So, homeward when drew near 
That knight all unafeared, 
And England’s realm did hear 

The deed that he had dared : 


In jewelled pomp and pride, 
The king upon his throne, 
The princes by his side, 
And nobles round him shone ; 


There, foremost midst the throng, 
The brave De Courcy’s led, 
Still with his beaver on, 
And thus the Monarch said : 
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“ For England’s name and praise 
Thou didst go covered there, 

Think not thy helm to raise, 
Thy head for me to bare. 


“ Through all our kingdom’s pale, 
A token this shall be, 

That England ne’er may fail 
In heroes like to thee.” 


And still whoso may hight 
De Courcy in the land, 
He covered sole hath right 

Before the king to stand. 





[The above is a translation, which I made upwards of twenty years ago, of a 
piece which I found in a collection of German prose and poetry. The name of the 
author has escaped my recollection, but I should not be surprised if my original 
turned out to be itself a translation from some English ballad, probably familiar to 
some of Mr. SYLVANUS URBAN’S readers, although unknown to myself. The 
compliment to England in the nineteenth stanza, put into the mouth of the French 
king, strongly points to an English origin. In Burke’s Peerage I find no trace of 
the legend here recounted. Sir John de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, so named after 
the province which he had conquered, is there stated to have been liberated from 
his prison in the Tower to meet in single combat the champion of Philip Augustus, 
between whom and King John it had been agreed to decide by wager of battle 
some question concerning the affairsof Normandy. The combat was to take place 
in the presence of the Kings of France, England, and Spain; but the French 
champion, seized with sudden panic at the sight of De Courcy, clapped spurs to his 
horse and rode off, whereupon the victory was unanimously adjudged to the English 
earl. At King John’s request he gave proof to Philip Augustus of his extra- 
ordinary strength by cleaving in twain a helmet with a single blow of his sword. 
Thereupon the King offered to grant him whatever he might request; and De 
Courcy, saying that he had land and honours enough, begged to be allowed the 
privilege for himself and his heirs (their first obeisance being made) of wearing 
their hat in the presence of the King and all his successors. The privilege was 
accorded him, and was claimed in the reign of William III., greatly to the surprise 
of that monarch, by Almeric, twenty-third Baron, in 1692 (I ought to have said 
that the barony of Kingsale was conferred upon Sir John in lieu of the earldom 
of Ulster, which had passed to his enemy, Hugh de Lacie) ; and again by Gerald, 
the twenty-fourth baron, in the reign ot George I. I have a sort of indistinct 
recollection that some one (whether the head of this family, or another, I cannot 
say) claimed the privilege of remaining with his hat on in the presence of 
George IV., and drew froin him an unpleasant remark, to the effect that whatever 
the legal right might be, it was ungentiemanly to insist on its exercise. A similar 
privilege of wearing his hat in the Royal presence was conferred by Henry VIII. 
on Sir John Forester, of Watling Street. Co. Salop, ancestor of the existing noble- 
man of that name. The present Lord Kingsale, Michael-Conrad de Courcy (what 
a name to make the mouths of Tyburnia’s daughters water, and their ears tingle ! ) 
—a direct descendant of our Sir John—succeeded his brother as premier baron of 
Ireland in 1865, being the thirtieth of that fine old stock. I cannot help asking 
myself whether any German author in these days would give himself the trouble 
of. translating or inditing a ballad in honour of the courage and indomitable 
pluck of our sometime glorious old England! England would hardly now be 
typified under the form of a De Courcy wearing his helm in the face of all the 
world, but rather as going about the world with bated breath and cap or hat in 
hand, making obeisance all round, and none so poor ta do her reverence.) 





THE DEFECTS OF THE FRENCH 
ARMY. 


sk“ N that remarkable and thoughtful exposition of his political 

opinions, “Les Idées Napoléoniennes” written in 1839; 

Louis Napoleon, then a disregarded exile, enjoying a gentle- 

manlike misery in a comfortable house in Carlton Terrace, 

and with but small chance of ever becoming the Emperor of France, 

expressed, strange to say, great admiration of that Prussian military 

system by whose hands he has been recently struck down. In the 

following memorable passage, after eulogizing Bonaparte’s plan of 

the conscription, he mentions that other nations, among them the 
Prussian, had carried Bonaparte’s views still further. 

“It was not sufficient,” wrote the exiled theorist, the adventurer of 
Strasburgh, “that the army was recruited from the whole nation, it 
was also necessary that the whole nation should, in case of disaster, 
form a reserve to the army. The Emperor said, ‘ Never does a 
nation which repels an invasion want men, but often soldiers.’ The 
military system of Prussia offers immense advantages. It removes 
the barriers which separate the citizen and the soldier; it gives the 
same motives and the same objects to all men under arms—the 
defence of the soil of the country; it furnishes the means of 
maintaining a great military force with the least possible expense ; it 
enables a whole population to resist invasion with success. The 
army in Prussia is a great school, in which all the people instruct 
themselves in the art of arms. The Landwehr, which is divided into 
three bans, is the reserve of the army. In the military organisation 
there have been several classifications ; but all are derived from the 
same source, all look towards the same end. There is emulation, 
not rivalry, amongst the organised corps.” 

What fatal blindness, sent from Heaven, struck then this man, that 
he should rush with his gay, uncohesive army against the iron-bound 
men who have now trodden France under foot ? 

Let us examine into the causes of this degeneracy among the sons 
of the heroes of Marengo and Austerlitz. We shall find these causes 
nowhere more fearlessly exposed than in a book, written by General 
Trochu, dedicated to the memory of his master in war, General 
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Bugeaud, and entitled “ L’Armée Frangaise en 1867.” In this work 
the Orleanist general appeared as a military reformer, and his. views 
were, no doubt, regarded by the Imperial Court as mere underhand 
attacks on the Imperial dynasty, and disregarded accordingly. In 
the introduction to his eighteenth edition, Trochu expresses his 
opinion that Europe was in a great transitional period between two 
modes of warfare, and he closes his remarks with these notable com- 
pliments to Prussia: —‘“It is the merit and fortune of Prussia in 1868, 
as before, in the time of the Great Frederick, to have foreseen the 
evolution of fresh ways and means in war. They showed atten- 
tion to these conditions during a long peace, and they applied 
the principles they discovered resolutely and solidly.” In another 
place the General does full justice to his present enemies, in a quota- 
tion from a book of military instruction (perhaps his own) used 
in the Government School of Artillery and Engineers at Metz :-— 
‘The moral standard is higher,” says the educational writer, “ in 
the Prussian army than in all the other armies of Europe. The 
sentiments of honour and of patriotism are highly developed among the 
soldiers, who belong to the upper classes of society in a larger pro- 
portion than those in armies where substitutes are allowed. By the 
nature of this composition, the army in Prussia is the faithful image 
of the nation.” 

There at least was one French General who had not forgotten 
Bugeaud’s wise words to his brave fellow countrymen :—‘“ One cannot 
with impunity disdain an enemy whoever he may be.” 

The first abuse that Trochu pointed out was that of substitutes. 
Any conscript can purchase a substitute for a certain sum, and 
devolve his military service upon this purchased proxy. Prussia, on 
the other hand, does not allow this transfer of duty to a deputy. 
When she was enslaved by Napoleon after Jena, and her standing 
army limited to 40,000 men, Von Stein and other subtle patriots 
of the day invented a plan by which the whole youth of Prussia 
was to be passed in batches through the army, so as to be ready 
at any moment for the war of independence that sooner or later 
was inevitable, and a law was passed requiring personal gratuitous 
service from every man between twenty and forty. The merits of 
this system the French could not appreciate. They were chiefly 
struck by the youth of the Prussian soldiers of the line, who were 
sent back after three years of service under the colours to the dis- 
posable reserve, and then to the Landwehr. The solidity of a system, 
of which the results were Sadowa and Sedan, was ignored by the 
French military critics. In vain Trochu pointed out that the laws 
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about recruiting were initiated by Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr and 
Marshal Soult in times of peace, when the nation had become 
weary of war, and when tranquillity was the necessity of the present 
and the probability of the future. Napoleon’s conscription had 
borne heavily on France during a period of incessant war, and the 
remplacement system now served to temper its apparent hardships. 
The evils of this system are enormous, especially during a prolonged 
war, when, the price of substitutes being raised, evasions of service 
become more and more numerous. But since the fall of the Emperor 
it has been discovered that since the State took upon itself to pur- 
chase substitutes, the money was really spent for other purposes, 
and substitutes were never sent to the regiments at all, so that 
a regiment 2,000 strong on paper had often really only some 1,200 
rank and file. The perpetual impending bankruptcy of the luxurious 
and rotten empire led to these frauds, as it did to so many other 
knaveries, oppressions, and deceptions. 

The system of reserves Trochu also condemns, for he says sen- 
sibly enough that men who have returned to their trades and acquired 
habits of independence, do not a second time make the sacrifice 
with willingness. They return, in fact, the worst material for soldiers. 
On the other hand, if, according to the rule before the war, they 
come to the depét for three months the first year, and six months 
the second, they return with dislike to the profession ; and, when 
called out, show less good will and e/am than men who had never 
before quitted their families, and for the first time joined the regiment. 
Trochu added—“In our contemporary wars (the East in 1854-5, 
Italy in 1859) the imperfection of our military organisation was re- 
vealed by this fact—that with a considerable effective force, we could 
not set on foot more than a single army, which did not represent more 
than a fourth part of our effective estimate.” 

General Trochu dwells much on the merit of “old” soldiers, by 
which he means a soldier of one, two, three, or four years’ service. 
Such a man, says the defender of Paris, is still young in mind and in 
body, and has belief in illusions. He is full of strength and full of 
honour ; he will not give his country a day beyond the time the law 
requires, for anterior and superior duties recall him to his family. 
But these years he gives entirely without restriction and without cal- 
culation. In peace he is a man of rule and of good example; in war, 
a man of devotion. He ttembles with emotion when his General 
speaks to him of his country. It is he who with imperious :nstincts 
of impulse and of passion, condemns himself to the painful rest of 
the trenches, where death may strike him even when disarmed ; it is 
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he who works energetically, who suffers patiently, and who, when he 
is ready to return to his own fireside, demands as the end and reward 
of all his efforts only this—a certificate of good conduct. This man 
returns to work unstiffened by age or the use of arms, strong, pliant, 
ready to tend the plough or wield the axe; and he does not swell 
the number of hopeless or idle persons in great towns. 

He marries in his village, he founds a family, and propagates 
around him traditions of obedience, respect, and good order, which he 
had learnt in his regiment, and thus renders to society, without being 
conscious of it, new and precious service. An army, says Trochu 
eloquently, which thus periodically renews itself, receiving into its 
bosom a chosen portion of the best population of the country, and 
returning every year a contingent of liberated soldiers, such as 
have been described, sending forth in this manner in three years 
nearly a million of good citizens, is a powerful instrument of public 
improvement. 

But in spite of this agreeable, and often true picture of the 
soldier turned citizen, even Trochu gives but a melancholy descrip- 
tion of the man who again leaving his family returns to end his days 
in a regiment. The army is no longer a momentary sacrifice, it is a 
trade, so he tries to get some pleasure out of it; he grows sour, 
grumbling, shifty; fights sometimes vigorously, but only when he 
chooses ; he loses all scruples, and too often becomes a drunkard. 
Life in barracks, the idleness of garrisons, the example of old soldiers, 
and the absence of associations that once kept alive his self-respect, 
gradually corrupt him. Against all institutions like the Invalides, 
General Trochu loudly exclaims. His idea of an army is a small 
number of old officers and soldiers, and a constant renewa/, by young 
blood, of the whole mass. To which, Baron d’Azemar, one of 
Trochu’s critics, appends the fact that a General Duverger had been 
captain in a regiment of chasseurs a cheval fifty-two years. 

General Trochu’s attacks on /es vieux grognards of the Empire, those 
men of iron who followed Napoleon through the fire at Arcola, and 
hurled the Russians to death at Austerlitz, drew upon him a swarm 
of assailants. “Adieu donc pauvre gloire” they said, with Beranger. 
These old moustaches were also phantoms. Too many writers 
vilified the stubborn Breton, who dared tell his own countrymen the 
truth. Yet the Duke of Fezensac himself says, in his ‘Souvenirs 
Militaires,” that after the battle of Eylau, in 1807,—there were 
60,000 absentees, and these were nearly all marauders; a few were 
ill, and some were clampins, or men who with a little more courage 
and moral energy could have rejoined their ranks. The Count de 
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Vignolle, chef d’état major to Prince Eugéne in Italy, says, in his 
“Precis Historique,” that after the battle of Mincio, in 1814, the 
corps d’armée had half their effective men in hospital. It has been 
always the same, says one of Trochu’s defenders, for in the year 
*2, under the great Republic, the effective were put down in figures 
aS 1,100,000 men, but 200,000 or 300,000 of these men were either 
stragglers, wounded, convalescent, prisoners, or sick, forming what 
was Called, in soldier’s irony, “ the roiling army.” 

Another of Trochu’s proposed reforms drew upon him a storm of 
vituperation. He declared firmly his wish to suppress grenadiers— 
“for,” said he, “now that all infantry fight in the same manner, and 
with the same weapons, why have two éi/e companies in each batal- 
lion, to weaken your centre companies ?” Marshal Saxe has said, “ I 
am against grenadiers, they are the eé/ie of your troops, and if the 
fighting is hot, you soon use up all your best men.” “Rather,” said 
Trochu, “suppress the grenadier companies and form instead com- 
panies of Franc-tireurs—choosing your best shots, trusty, brave, agile 
men, who know how to manage independent fighting.” He is also 
for doing away with the battalions of the chasseurs a pied. These 
men, he said, restored to the general mass of infantry, would give 
to the French lines of battle their maximum of power and solidity. 
The infantry which should give the French lines strength and tenacity 
are now the mere dregs left after artillery, engineers, cavalry, and 
chasseurs 4 pied, have selected the most intelligent, the strongest, 
and the most active of the soldiers. We who can now see that some 
great element of evil must have been working in the French army 
before the disasters of Gravelotte and Sedan could have occurred, can 
understand the prophecies of men like Trochu, who as far back as 
1867, had the courage to say :—“ Our centre companies, which numeri- 
cally form the chief part of our line of battle, are wanting in all 
qualities that create activity, spring, and confidence, and it is in war 
that their weakness will appear with all its lamentable results.” 

The French military reformers demand that the standard of height 
for both infantry and cavalry recruits shall be lower, so as to 
obtain a larger number of soldiers. No defect in height should be 
an objection in infantry regiments now, they say, for since breech- 
loaders have been introduced, one of the strongest arguments against 
short infantry men is removed. 

One of General Trochu’s loudest cries was for the suppression of 
the Imperial Guard. In 1804, this body guard consisted of only 
7,000 men—“ with my complete guard of 40,000 or 50,000 men,” the 
first Napoleon said, ‘‘I should be strong enough to traverse all Europe.” 
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In 1810-11, he raised this reserve d’élite to this required number, 
and in 1814, as his ambition grew and his difficulties increased, this 
reserve rose, according to General Bardin’s “ Army Dictionary,” to 
112,000 men, but this is an exaggeration. The Imperial Guard, which 
fought well in Italy and the Crimea, is now considered as a solid and 
important army reserve, and Trochu’s attacks upon the privileged 
body were not well received, though the great Napoleon himself had 
compared them to the Roman Pretorian Guard, and confessed that 
under any other hands than his own, they would be dangerous to an 
absolute sovereign. 

An idea became prevalent among French officers, especially 
after the Italian Campaign of 1859, that modern firearms had ren- 
dered cavalry useless. In a book called “ L’Avenir de la Cavalerie,” 
Baron d’Azemar, with true prophetic instinct, wrote to warn his 
countrymen against this error. Bonaparte said at St. Helena, where 
he reviewed his own life, “In 1813, if I had had cavalry, I could 
have reconquered Europe.” The Baron cried, “ People propose to 
reduce the cavalry! They think that cavalry are ‘ played out,’ and 
will in future play a minor part in war. Woe to the nation that 
follows such conceits! Woe to the sovereigns who adopt such 
maxims! 7Zv-day, as of old, I say the future of empires is in the future 
of their cavalry.” The recent war has vividly shown the truth of this 
prophecy. The Uhlans have been the eyes and hands of the invading 
Prussian army—as the prisoner of Wilhelmshoe himself confessed— 
the Uhlans hung like a veil before the whole Prussian army ; masking 
its operations, and confusing and anticipating the enemy in all 
directions. Trochu was of the same opinion as MacMahon and 
D’Azemar. He said : “ The difficulties the cavalry had to take their 
proper part in the Italian Campaign of 1857, gave rise to an opinion 
that before modern rifles cavalry had become powerless. ‘This is an 
error which it is important should not gain acceptance. Cavalry is, 
par excellence in war, the insurer of speed, the producer of those great 
moral effects which paralyse and disorganise, and the results of which 
are incalculable. And is then the arm which most tends to produce 
rapidity of execution useless? It is impossible. On the contrary, 
the formation of cavalry will increase, but it must be on condition 
that it at once abandons old beliefs and traditions.” Trochu’s 
proposed reform was to lighten the cavalry horse’s load by putting 
light men on strong and resisting horses. He insisted on at once 
throwing away all cavalry helmets and cuirasses. According to 
French writers on cavalry, one of the great defects of the French 
cavalry is the saddle. Under the Republic and the Empire the 
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Hungarian saddle was used, which was very simple, by no means 
clumsy, and easy to repair. The modern saddle is more elegant 
than the Hungarian, but it hurts the horses and the men. In the 
Italian Campaign of 1859 two thousand of the horses were injured 
by the saddles, and many of the non-commissioned officers had sores 
on the knees. The French cavalry carbine is also too heavy, and 
the trooper is allowed to carry too many small articles of use. 

It was generally thought, before the advent of the Uhlans, that the 
lance, which Montecuculi called “ the queen of weapons,” had become 
obsolete. In spite of Marshal Saxe having given his own regiment of 
hussars lances, and the Marshal of Ragusa wishing to arm his second 
rank of cuirassiers with the lance, Trochu and others condemned 
its use. No, said these reformers ; take away the lances and pull 
off the cuirasses, put light men on strong horses, and they will crush 
squares just as well and with less pain and fatigue to the animals. 
One of the recent battles between France and Prussia proves how 
powerless the heaviest cuirassiers are against infantry when the men 
on foot stand firm and shoot calmly and carefully. In the future, if 
French reformers have their way, hussars and chasseurs will not 
wear the sabretache, which is a mere vanity and impediment. 
Chasseurs and hussars will have the same uniform, and with the 
eclaireurs of each infantry regiment there will be a company of light 
horsemen, mounted on small horses, and carrying the lightest form of 
carbine. 

This disastrous war has shown how fatally true these boders of evil 
were. For years Trochu strove to show the Government the extent 
of its danger. He exhausted himself in useless efforts to reach the 
Imperial ear. Long he tried in vain to convince the authorities of the 
evils that were daily increasing. He reminded the Emperor how 
Napoleon himself had said that France in ’g2 resisted the great 
Coalition because it had three years to prepare and raise two hundred 
battalions of National Guards, and after all it was only attacked by 
100,000 men. If 800,000 men, said Bonaparte, had marched under 
the Duke of Brunswick, Paris would have been taken in spite of all 
the energy and éan of the nation. “Rubbish,” said the Imperialists. 
“‘Trochu forgets that in 1840, when a European war seemed immi- 
nent, the French army was reorganised in such a way as to provide 
750,000 men at the first trumpet-call.” Among these decriers of 
Trochu and the pessimists, General Changarnier was one of the 
loudest. He acknowledged the great victories of Prussia over the 
Austrians, but he said the Prussian army was very young, and was 
hastily doubled in strength by a reserve suddenly snatched from 
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sedentary occupations, and which had shown itself unfitted to endure 
the fatigues of a long war. In a campaign of only some weeks it had 
covered the roads with laggards and sick. In vain Trochu’s friends 
urged that Prussia, with a population of now more than twenty-nine 
million souls, could raise an army of 1,500,000 combatants. The 
answer was still contemptuous, and the result of this contempt was 
the great break-up, beginning at Worth, and ending who may say 
where ! 
WALTER THORNBURY. 
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MALVINA. , 
BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
LETTERS FROM OLD FRIENDS. 


T was ten o’clock before the bills were settled and the letters 
written and sent off to the two banking-houses. 
“You said you had some letters to write, Alfred?” said 
Malvina. “If so, don’t mind me. Iam tired, and shall go 
to bed as soon as I have had some tea. What time do we start 
to-morrow ?” 

“Ten, if we go by the lake.” 

‘Oh, no, don’t let us go by the lake ; it is too cold. Why, we are 
getting on into October.” 

“Yes,” said Alfred ; “we shall be the last visitors in Switzerland. 
However, there are no more wood-strawberries, and the crystal 
blocks of ice do not look quite so tempting as they did in August.” 

“Tt makes me shiver to look at them,” observed Malvina. 

“Well, the train starts at one. We will breakfast at ten. I must 
call on Dr. Bertall to wish him good-bye—I suppose he is still at 
Lausanne—and then we shall be ready.” 

“Shall you tell the doctor?” 

“Yes, I think I had better. Why not? On Sunday next the 
banns will be published.” 

“True! . . . Minna, for the second time—how many times am 
I to call you ?—bring the tea. Now, Alfred, go on with your 
letters.” 

Alfred wrote a letter to his father, saying, in answer to Dr. 
Leighton’s renewed inquiries, that he was getting on well, and 
should soon be home. He mentioned the fact that the Princess 
Karabassoff had been staying at the same hotel with him for the last 
three months ; that she had been very kind to him; that he found 
her very much changed, and full of excellent qualities ; that he was 
glad to have had the opportunity of renewing her acquaintance ; that 
he expected to see a great deal more of her ; and that he would write 
again in a few days from Paris, 
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Two other letters did not require answers, or at least not imme- 
diate answers. But although he was not about to reply to either of 
them, Alfred read them both over again. 

One was from Captain Fludyer, informing him that everyone was 
well at St. Ouen—a matter about which Alfred cared very little—and 
that a servant from the Augustines’ Convent had been inquiring for 
him many weeks before at the “Hétel de la Couronne,” and, not 
finding him there, had gone away without leaving any message. He 
(Fludyer) heard that Mr. Arnold would inherit a large sum of money 
through the melancholy event which had caused him (Leighton) so 
much grief. Captain Tremens had had one of his old attacks, and 
had seen spiders on the wall of his bedroom ; Captain Raccroc had 
gone back to Algeria; Lieutenant Billebande had broken his collar- 
bone; the Rev. Japhet Stickney had preached the Rev. Lackthorpe 
Roydon out of St. Quen; and Roydon, while threatening an action 
for defamation of character, was, for the present, doing duty some- 
where in Paris. 

Alfred wondered again and again who could have sent to him 
from the Augustines’ Convent, and came to the conclusion that it 
must have been the Superior. 

‘She little knew where and how the news would reach me,” he 
said to himself. 


The third letter was from Captain Thoraton, Sophie’s Indian 
cousin, and must be given in the writer's own words. It was as 
follows :— 


“* Madras, August 26th, 1859. 


“My Dear LEIGHTON,—I delayed answering your letter from day 
to day, and I have now received one from my uncle which contains 
the saddest news. You wrote to me that you had seen my cousin, 
and that you admired her; in fact, you seemed very much struck 
with her. You must, therefore, have been much grieved to hear ot 
her death, and will, I know, sympathise with us in our affliction. My 
uncle must be terribly cut up. For myself, I felt nearly heartbroken 
when the news first reached me, and I still keep asking myself 
whether my conduct was quite justifiable, and whether I am not 
partly responsible for what she, poor girl, must have suffered.” 


“ Confound his conduct!” thought Alfred. ‘“Confound his mon- 
strous vanity, above all! Much my poor darling Sophie cared for 
him !” 
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“But it is no use regretting the past,” the writer continued. “I 
want to know exactly, if you will kindly ascertain for me in what 
position my uncle is left by the death of his daughter. The old boy 
was not much given to habits of economy, and all that was settled on 
poor Sophie (20,000/.) passes now to her mother’s family ; and, in 
fact, comes to me. It is on these occasions that a man feels how 
little money is really worth! My cousin’s life was insured for a 
certain sum in the Dragon Office, and there would not be the least 
harm in your calling there to inquire what the amount was. If there 
is any difficulty, go to my old friend, Mr. Finch, of Holywell Lodge, 
Walton-on-Thames, who is one of the directors ; make use of my 
name, and if necessary show him this letter. My object in wanting 
to know the precise sum is, that I may be able to judge whether the 
poor old boy will have enough to live upon. If not, we must see 
what can be done forhim. I think, considering my relationship and 
the affection I always entertained for poor Sophie, I ought to take 
care that he has an annuity of at least three hundred a year. At 
his age he could buy that for a few thousand pounds; and as I 
know that an insurance had been effected for something, I could 
easily make up the necessary sum. Perhaps, however, he has 
borrowed money on the policy, or perhaps his creditors will come 
down on it. Even then I will do what I can—with due regard, of 
course, to the interest of my own family. 

“We heard about your duel, and talked it over at the mess. I am 
sorry you did not wing him, but I dare say you did your best. 
Colonel Cartwright said if it had happened twenty years ago, and he 
had been there, he would have placed you at fifteen paces, and made 
you both fire at the same time. I hope you did not suffer much 
from the wound, and that you have had a jolly time of it ever 
since. 

“T wish now that I had stayed in the 22nd Hussars; but it did 
not seem prudent when I got married. I found that my wife’s 
money was all tied up in the Three per Cents, and though it seemed 
a good lump, it only brings in nine hundred a year after all. 
Besides, it is settled absolutely on my wife and her children—just 
like my poor aunt’s money—so that if anything had happened to 
her, I might have been left with nothing in the world but my pay. 
Of course all that I had of my own went long ago. Now, however, 
my position is quite different, and I shall be.able to hold my head 
up. The wife desires to be particularly remembered. Colonel 
Cartwright sends kind regards.—Your sincere friend, 

“GEORGE THORNTON.” 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. Zz 
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“ He was nearly heartbroken when the news first reached him, but 
he has inherited twenty thousand pounds, and can now hold his head 
up! That’s what it amounts to!” said Alfred to himself, as he put 
the letter down. “Thank God, he was never my rival for one 
moment! However, we were very good friends in India, and of 
course I must do what he asks me about the insurance money.” 

At first Alfred thought of writing to Mr. Finch; but it is such a 
trouble to write a letter when a visit will do just as well; and it 
was quite possible that, asked point-blank for an answer in writing, 
Mr. Finch, as a prudent man of business, would refuse to give any 
information whatever in regard to the affairs of his office. 

As he was sure to be in England before another three weeks had 
elapsed, Alfred postponed all inquiries with regard to Mr. Arnold’s 
position until he should be able to make them in person. 

When Alfred called on Dr. Bertall to wish him goodbye, and 
receive his congratulations on the subject of his approaching 
marriage, Dr. Bertall did congratulate him very warmly, and expressed 
his admiration of the Princess, who, he said, possessed that distinc- 
tion which, if not inseparable from high birth, was seldom found 
without it. 

Alfred did not think it necessary to tell the physician who Malvina 
was by origin; nor did the physician think it necessary to tell 
Alfred what he had heard a few days previously on the subject of 
Karabassoff, Malvina’s late husband. 

The next morning Alfred said goodbye, and made a suitable pre- 
sent to the long-haired, brown-eyed Marie, who looked ominously 
sad, having already heard from Minna that “ M. Alfred ” was engaged 
to be married to the Homburgh cigarette-smoking Princess. Piérre 
and Minna had taken the luggage to the station. Alfred and 
Malvina followed them. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


AT THE OPERA. 


THE journey to Paris was marked by no very noteworthy inci- 
dents. If he had not been engaged to be married, Alfred felt, when 
he got to Dijon, that he should have liked to see something of 
Burgundy ; but it had been arranged that they should continue their 
journey the next morning, and Malvina was evidently in favour of 
keeping to that arrangement. 
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' At the Hétel du Rhin he found a letter waiting for him from his 
agents, enclosing a statement of account. Alfred kept no detailed 
record of his expenditure. It had often struck him that by doing so 
he would only be giving himself a great deal of trouble without 
increasing his resources; that he would, in fact, be doing an 
accountant’s work without receiving an accountant’s salary. Perhaps 
for this reason he was a little surprised when he found that he had 
only thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eightpence left. 

He had been spending a great deal of money since his return from 
India. 

Getting shot by the Count de Villebois had cost him—counting 
hotel expenses, medical expenses, and loans to Captain Fludyer— 
about sixty pounds. 

Travelling expenses from St. Ouen to Hillsborough, from Hills- 
borough to Paris, with expenses and loans to Captain Fludyer, had 
amounted to fifty pounds more. 

Then there had been his own and Captain Fludyer’s expenses, 
alone and apart through Switzerland until they reached Ouchy, which 
another cheque for sixty seemed to have covered. 

He had afterwards given Captain Fludyer thirty pounds for him- 
self in acknowledgment of a month’s service, besides fifteen pounds 
to pay his expenses from Ouchy to Hillsborough, and from Hills- 
borough back to St. Quen. 

Finally, he had spent thirty pounds in taking Malvina about on 
excursions, and he had paid thirty pounds at the hotel on his own 
account, and seventy on her account—or he might say, on their 
joint account. 

He had scarcely been living beyond his income. But he had been 
living close up to it before ; and now, in the beginning of October, 
his agents having already given him credit for his October quarter, 
he found that he had a balance to draw upon of thirteen pounds, 
six shillings, and eightpence. 

But a man can do a.good deal with thirteen pounds, sixteen 
shillings, and eightpence, especially if he is on the point of marrying 
a woman with eighty thousand pounds. Fortunately Malvina did 
not want to be taken much about Paris. She knew Paris by heart, 
and for the most part liked it. She found the Boulevards interesting, 
the Champs Elysées delightful, the Bois de Boulogne incomparable. 
The rest she considered all vanity—except, of course, the Italian 
Opera, and a few of the theatres. 

However, she sent the servants to the Palais Royal, the Louvre, 


the Pantheon, and the Invalides ; and once Piérre and Minna went 
Z2 
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to Versailles to see the fountains, and came back with their toes 
trodden upon. They also visited the Madeleine and the Morgue. 

For Malvina, the Champs Elys¢ées and the Bois were about 
enough ; and the carriage in which she took her afternoon drives was 
furnished by the hotel people and charged in the bill. 

Alfred took Malvina once to dine at the Café Anglais, when they 
were going to the theatre, and did not want to return beforehand to 
the hotel; and once she took him to the gardens at Sceaux, called 
“ Robinson,” where they dined up a tree. 

Here Malvina was quite at home. ‘The atmosphere of the place 
seemed to suit her. A party of students and studentesses were 
dining at the table set among the lower branches, and perhaps their 
gaiety was infectious. On that occasion Malvina reminded Alfred 2 
good deal that day of the Malvina he had known seven or eight years 
before at Hillsborough. 

The evening before the day fixed for the marriage, the first 
representation for the season at the ThéAtre des Italiens was to take 
place. “Don Pasquale” was the opera announced; and Grisi, 
Mario, Ronconi, and Lablache were the singers ; so Alfred, having 
still a good deal of his thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eightpence 
left, took a box. 

““*Don Pasquale?’” exclaimed Malvina, when she heard what he 
had done. ‘“ The very opera of all others that I should like to see.” 

She burst out laughing. 

“The music is charming,” she added ; “but it is, of course, the 
piece that I am thinking of.” 

“The piece is not worthy of the music, in my opinion,” said 
Alfred. ‘ But, taking it altogether, it is a delightful opera.” 

Malvina expressed her assent ; and in the evening they arrived at 
the Salle Ventadour in time to hear Dudcamara sing “ Bella siccome 
un angelo.” . 

Malvina, however, did not take much interest in the performance 
until Vorina came on. She smiled her approval of /Vorina’s senti- 
ments on the subject of youth and beauty, and the charm which, 
properly brought to bear, they cannot fail to exercise upon the heart 
of man; but this was nothing to the pleasure she seemed to 
experience when JVorina reappeared in the simple, modest garb of a 
convent pupil. 

At one time Malvina was obliged to hold her handkerchief to her 
mouth to check her laughter. 

“If she had only a green sash to tie round her white dress,” she 
said. to herself, “it would be perfect.” 
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She looked at Alfred, and was pleased to see that there was not 
the least chance of his taking the same view of the performance 
which had presented itself to her. 

“Perhaps it is as well, even now, that he should not,” she said to 
herself. 

What a treasure the poor deluded /uszuale thought he had 
discovered! And Malvina reflected that it was all possible and 
natural ; and not merely natural, but typical. 

When at last the marriage contract had been signed, and orina 
threw off the mask, Malvina’s delight knew no bounds. 

“T never saw a woman enjoy a theatrical performance so much 
before,” thought Alfred. And indeed, when JVorina upset the 
furniture, made an appointment with her lover, and finally boxed her 
husband’s ears, Malvina entered fully into the spirit of the situation, 
and laughed outright.” 

“ Malvina !” said Alfred, in a tone of gentle remonstrance. 

She looked him in the face, and for just one moment continued to 
laugh. Then she said, “It does amuse me so much, Alfred,” and 
was silent. 

It is not usual for ladies to laugh out loud at the Théatre des 
Italiens ; so Alfred felt a little annoyed, and showed it. 

But it mattered very little to Malvina now whether he was annoyed 
or not. Vorina was about to sing her final words, it was past eleven 
o’clock, and at eleven o’clock the next morning the Princess 
Karabassoff was to become Mrs. Leighton. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


MARRIAGE, AND REVENGE. 


THERE were no settlements to sign. Malvina’s money was already 
settled on herself. Alfred now only possessed a hundred and twenty 
francs, of which he proposed to give a hundred to the officiating 
clergyman. 

The officiating clergyman was the Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon, the 
same who had administered two black eyes to the Rev. Japhet 
Stickney at St. Quen. He remembered having seen Alfred at St. 
Ouen, knew all the particulars of his duel, gave him news of Captain 
Fludyer, and told him that Mr. Arnold had come into a quantity of 
money “through the death of that charming young lady,” and that 
he had been going about Europe of late with his friend, Dr. Rowden, 
“playing the very deuce.” 
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“A nice set of friends you seem to have had!” said Malvina. 
“T hope you will drop them, now you are married.” 

This aspiration was expressed in the vestry while the Rev. 
Luckthorpe Roydon was giving some instructions to his clerk ; but 
before Alfred could say anything to Malvina in reply, Mr. Roydon 
had again joined them. Malvina asked him to breakfast, and Alfred, 
who for a moment had felt irritated, thought, since he had not. 
answered it at the moment, that he would now let her uncalled-for 
observation pass. 

The Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon enjoyed the breakfast, which, 
beginning soon after two, was prolonged until five. The coffee was 
served, and by an ingenious use of liqueurs the entertainment was 
kept up until about six, at which hour the Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon 
and a friend from St. Quen, whom he had brought with him, rose 
and took their departure. 

“You had better have the bill up and settle it,” said Malvina to 
Alfred, as soon as the visitors had gone. “I suppose you have not 
any money ?” 

“Yes,” said Alfred, jocularly ; “‘I have twenty francs. But I will 
draw a cheque on your bankers. We shall want money for the 
journey, too.” 

‘Whatever you do, pray don’t bother me about every trifle that 
occurs.” ' 

“You are using very curious language, Malvina. I don’t know 
whether you are aware of it ?” 

“Well, I can’t pay the bills with the cheques ; find the money, 
and do everything,” she answered. ‘ Now I am going to change my 
clothes ; and mind we must be at the station before eight, and it will 
take us more than half an hour to get there.” 

“T must have an explanation with her,” said Alfred to himself. 
“ Phis will never do.” 

Malvina had paid the bill for the first fortnight herself. There was 
still an account for the last four or five days to settle ; and altogether 
Alfred found that he would want about forty pounds to clear accounts 
at the hotel, and to pay the travelling expenses of himself, Malvina, 
and the two servants from Paris to London, and from London to 
Hillsborough. 

The hotel-keeper got him change for a forty-pound cheque. The 
bill was paid, and at half-past six o’clock Malvina, got up in the 
fastest travelling costume Alfred had ever seen, was ready to drive 
to the railway. They took Minna with them to the station. Piérre 
had gone on before with the luggage. 
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Alfred wanted to have a good talk with Malvina, and gave the 
guard five francs to put them in a coupé by themselves. How the 
notion amused Malvina. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE PRINCESS UNMASKS. 


ONCcE seated in the railway carriage, Malvina heaved a deep sigh 
as of relief. Her eyes sparkled; she took a cigarette case and a 
small box of lucifers from the pocket of her dress, lighted a papiross, 
and began to smoke. 

“Malvina, my love!” exclaimed the astonished Alfred, “I thought 
you had given up that bad habit long ago.” 

“Give it up! Why I have had it since I was a girl at school. 
Who ever gives up a habit, especially if it is a bad one?” 

She had inhaled the smoke and now blew it out through her nose, 
from which it issued in two rushing streams, like water from the 
nostrils of a sea-horse. 

“ My God, Malvina!” exclaimed Alfred. 

“Swearing, Alfred? You are beginning rather early !” 

“JT didn’t swear; but I shall before long, if you don’t stop 
smoking.” 

“Pray goon. Don’t mind me. Never inconvenience yourself on 
my account.” 

“Malvina !” 

“What ‘zs the use of repeating my name in that absurd manner? 
I know it well enough !” 

“ Pray remember that you bear mine as well.” 

“Yes! Much good that will do me! From ‘Princess’ to 
become plain ‘Missis.’ If it were ‘Baroness’ it would be bad 
enough ; but fancy ‘ Missis!’ Ha, ha! Why even your aunt is the 
wife of a baronet! However, I have made it all right on the cards.” 

“Made it all right on the cards. What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I have put on mine, ‘Formerly Princess Kara- 
bassoff.’” 

“You surely have done nothing so monstrous! It is like ‘ after- 
wards Columbine’ in the play-bills.” 

“Perhaps when I am married a third time I shall become 
columbine. I shouldn’t be surprised now if I ended by marrying a 
clown.” 

“This is intolerable.” 
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“You will have to bear it, my dear sir. The fatal knot has been 
adjusted, and the unfortunate man launched into matrimony.” 

“* Formerly Princess Karabassoff,’ indeed! You were not Princess 
Karabassoff when I first knew you !” 

“No; I was Malvina Gribble, daughter of a country linendraper, 
and you were my father’s apprentice.” 

“‘T was nothing of the kind !” 

“You were! You were such a dunce that you couldn’t pass your 
examination, so they sent you to my father’s shop, as if it were some 
asylum for idiots.” 

“T was never your father’s apprentice !” 

“You were ; only as a matter of kindness no premium was taken. 
Your father could not afford it. Gibbs’s father paid his; and yet 
you thought yourself a better man than Gibbs. Why Gibbs was 
worth ten of you, and is now.” 

“ Malvina, I did not expect this !” 

“Expect it! -Of course you didn’t! Otherwise you wouldn’t have 
been such a fool as to marry me. But you will not run away to 
India now !” 

“Run away to India. If you are thinking of seven years ago, you 
know perfectly well that at that time I was obliged to go out to 
India.” 

“No hypocrisy! It is too late. You made love to me for your 
amusement then, make love to me for your amusement now. Call 
me your sweet child, your dear little girl, your darling angel, your 
eternal pet. You see how well I remember those names. There 
would be no harm in it now.* * * You won't leave me now, 
Alfred, will you?” she added, relapsing into her Ouchy tone of 
tender sentiment. ‘You won’t desert me now and go away to 
India ?” 

“T find that I have married a sort of devil,” said Alfred, speaking 
aloud to himself. 

“Yes,” said Malvina; “a devil of your own making !” 

Alfred saw no help for it but to remain silent, and Malvina 
continued to make Alfred to fume until they got to Calais. 

On the boat Malvina made the acquaintance of an English officer, 
who was returning from India. It was a moonlight night, and she 
walked up and down the deck with him, talking and smoking 
cigarettes, until they reached Dover. Then she introduced her 
newly-made friend to her husband, saying that Alfred had also been 
out in India, and that he was very anxious to go back, but uncertain 
whether he could manage it. 
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Alfred found himself placed in a ridiculous position, but the officer 
was not to blame, and there was nothing to be done. 

At Dover Malvina expressed her regret to the officer that she was 
not going with him as far as London, and wished him good night 
and shook him warmly and affectionately by the hand; Alfred 
looking on, and naturally looking foolish, the whole time. 

The officer—a highly respectable married man when he was at 
home—went away much gratified, saying to himself that he had 
made a conquest, and that India had not aged him so much after all. 

Malvina and her husband then walked over to the “Lord 
Warden.” 

“ A room, ma’am ?” inquired the porter. 

“ Half-a-dozen rooms!” said Malvina. ‘A bed-room and 
dressing-room for myself, a bed-room for this gentleman, a sitting- 
room, and two servants’ rooms.” 

“Very good, my lady.” 

“If I were you, Alfred, I should get rid of Piérre,” said Malvina, 
as the servants carried the luggage upstairs. ‘He will cost you 
more money than you can afford, and you might just as well brush 
your clothes yourself.” 

“T shall not get rid of Piérre alone,” said Alfred. 

“Indeed! Well I must have some tea sent up to my room now, 
and go to bed. I should advise you to take a glass of pale ale in 
the coffee-room. We breakfast to-morrow morning at eleven, mind. 
The hotel-keeper will tell you the number of the room.” 

“Eleven is far too late. We must go to London by an early 
train.” 

“On the contrary, I shall remain here for a week if I like the 
place. ‘To-morrow I must see whether Major Crayford is at Dover. 
I rather think his regiment is in garrison at the castle. If so it will 
be rather fun.” 

“Damn Major Crayford !” cried Alfred. 

“You are swearing now, Alfred,” said Malvina, reprovingly. 
“Tt’s time you certainly used an oath. After that I shall go to bed. 
Good night.” 

Alfred made no reply, but went off to his own room. 

“*She accuses me of having made her what she is,” he said to 
himself. “I wonder what she would end by making me. But it 
shan’t last.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


ALFRED CONSULTS A LAWYER; MALVINA CONSULTS HER GLASS. 


ALFRED began by doing very much what his wife was doing at the 
same moment; he lighted a cigar, and walked up and down the 
coffee-room smoking furiously. 

The sea, just outside the windows, howled and yelled. Alfred did 
neither. He called the waiter, and asked him for the address of a 
respectable solicitor. 

The waiter, unwilling perhaps to criminate himself, made no reply, 
but went to the other end of the room, and returned with a local 
directory. 

However, there was no divorce court at Dover, and after taking 
down two or three addresses Alfred said to himself the business he 
would now certainly have to transact with the lawyers might at least 
be postponed until after sunrise. So, after telling the waiter to call 
him at half-past seven, he went, provisionally, to bed ; philosophising 
as he lay between the sheets on the new situation which he had 
made for himself, and puzzling himself as to its true significance. 

He could not reproach himself with any one particular act since 
he had renewed his acquaintance with Malvina at Ouchy. On the 
contrary, he had behaved very conscientiously towards her, and, as 
he himself believed, with an admirable combination of delicacy and 
candour. He had made all the amends to her in his power for his 
conduct in other days, and had done so without repudiating or con- 
cealing, though at the same time without proclaiming, the love he 
must always cherish for the memory of Sophie. 

But he had arrived at that stage of life at which a man sometimes 
gets punished, not for an isolated act, but for a series of connected 
acts extending over a term of years; punished, generally, for faults 
of temperament and character, exhibiting themselves in deeds. 
Such punishments are not just or unjust. They are inevitable. 

He had been unfaithful to his first long-continued impressions of 
Malvina, and he had not been perfectly faithful to his first never-to- 
be-effaced impressions of Sophie. If he had left Malvina alone 
when he met her the first time, or if he had hardened his heart 
against her on renewing her acquaintance, this misery would equally 
have been spared him. 

But he would not condescend even to think reproachfully of 
Malvina. She was beneath that. He only reproached himself; and 
he cursed his weakness, his folly, to some extent his vanity, for 
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having allowed himself to be deceived by the little serpent against 
whose fascinations his own instincts had warned him when he saw 
her for the first time in all her youthful brilliancy. 

He reflected bitterly that the very grief he had suffered from the 
loss of Sophie had laid his heart open to the little reptile’s attacks ; 
and he could not forgive himself the melancholy pleasure he had 
taken in fancying from time to time that he saw in the doubly dis- 
guised Malvina some semblance of his divine Sophie. 

He ended by deciding that he was being punished for uncertainty, 
fickleness of purpose, irresolution. He should have known that 
the Malvina Gribble, who, as a young girl, had deliberately com- 
promised herself in order to excite his pity, would, the opportunity 
presenting itself, be capable of doing the same thing again in a 
different way; and that she would strive all the more earnestly to 
be successful from the fact of having failed, to her own infinite 
mortification and disgrace, in her first attempt. It was clear, more- 
over—at least it became clear to him now that he thought of it— 
that he had made a mistake in supposing that he could hold the 
official position of husband in regard to Malvina while he was wedded 
indissolubly by the heart to the image and recollection of Sophie. 

If in this respect he had once more behaved thoughtlessly to 
Malvina, he was, on reflection, very glad of it. He, at least, had not 
committed the indignity of placing the living Malvina on an equality 
with the dead Sophie. But why had he not said to himself that the 
sort of condescension which he had practised towards Malvina was 
not likely to be appreciated, or rather was likely to be appreciated 
at its just value? To give her to understand that he was willing to 
marry her but could not love her was far worse than telling her ia all 
sincerity that he loved her, while refusing to consider the marriage 
question at all. 

Feebleness, cross purposes, confusion of ideas, had brought him to 
the inextricable position in which he now found himself; and that 
position was the immediate result of his weak endeavour to “ make 
amends” to Malvina—as if there were not some things in life for 
which amends cannot be made, and had better, therefore, not be 
offered. Nevertheless, what he chiefly reproached himself with was 
infidelity towards the memory of Sophie ; and it now seemed to him 
that the mere happiness of Malvina, even if he could have secured it, 
was not an object to which the shadow of a sentiment instinct of 
Sophie ought to have been sacrificed. 


Of the ignoble insults which might yet be in store for him he did 
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not think, because he had resolved to put an end to his eighteen 
hours’ marriage (it was now five in the morning) as promptly as 
might be possible. He wished it were light, for he could not sleep, 
and he longed for a solicitor as a man with a raging toothache longs 
for the dentist. 

I suppose it must sometimes happen to solicitors to be knocked 
up in the middle of the night to make a will. But they perhaps do 
not like being disturbed at eight o’clock on a cold autumn morning 
to be consulted on an ordinary question of law. At all events, Mr. 
Sheddle (Sharp, Sheddle and Co.) didn’t ; and he afterwards was by 
no means conciliating nor prepossessing when, at about ten minutes 
past eight, he came down stairs, and completing his hastily-made 
toilette by tying his cravat, asked Alfred rather abruptly what had 
brought him so early to the office. 

Alfred said that he had merely called to consult him on a certain 
matter ; to which Mr. Sheddle replied that his hours were from ten 
to four. Alfred observed that he knew Mr. Sheddle’s time was 
valuable, but added that he would only detain him a few minutes, 
and that first of all he must beg Mr. Sheddle to accept a guinea by 
way of fee. 

“Now then, sir,” said Mr. Sheddle, after pocketing the coin, 
““what can I do to serve you? Make youa bankrupt? Get you on 
to the Calais boat without being arrested—or what ?” 

Alfred said he was in no need of any such services. 

“Oh, I see. You have just come from the other side of the 
water.” 

He looked at his client for a moment, and said to himself, 

“‘Tdle man, well-dressed, rather good-looking, distangay air. It’s 
a woman.” 

Then to Alfred— 

“‘ Rather a delicate business, I presume, sir?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“A lady in the case?” Then to himself, 

*“* He’s run away with another man’s wife, and the husband is after 
him.” 

Alfred said there was, as Mr. Sheddle had surmised, a lady in the 
case, and that the case was, he thought, rather an extraordinary one. 

‘No, sir,” said Mr. Sheddle, sententiously, “there are no extra- 
ordinary cases here. We have them of all kinds. They seem 
extraordinary to people outside, but in this office nothing is extra- 
ordinary. Speak on, sir.” 

Alfred said it was about a divorce case. 
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“Yes,” answered Mr. Sheddle, in a tone of voice which plainly 
said, “I knew that already.” 

“ And,” added Alfred, “‘I don’t see how it is to be procured.” 

“‘ Leave that to him, sir,” replied Mr. Sheddle, with a cynical grin: 
“‘You’ve done your part of the business, let him do his.” 

“You don’t understand me,” said Alfred. ‘ Indeed I have not 
yet told you any of the facts. However, I was married yesterday in 
Paris, and came on to Dover by the night train. When I arrived 
here I had already had a very serious quarrel with my wife—a quarrel 
which cannot be made up. I parted from her on landing, or rather 
she left me, and I shall never occupy the same room with her as long 
as I live.” 

“You'd found out something against her, I suppose ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then she’d found out something against you ?” 

“ Nothing on either side.” 

“And you’d only been married that day? You must have nice 
tempers, both of you?” 

“My temper is excellent,” remarked Alfred. ‘‘Hers is not so 
good. But she did not lose her temper. She provoked and 
insulted me.” " 

“Oh, if I were you I should make it up,” advised the solicitor. 
“T thought there was a case, but there’s no case ; and it does seem a 
pity to go at it like that the very first day.” 

“Impossible! I have made up my mind.” 

“Well, but what’s to be done? You have nothing against her ; 
she’s nothing against you. She didn’t hit you, I suppose? If she 
did you couldn’t apply for a dissolution of marriage on the ground ot 
cruelty.” 

“No, she didn’t hit me. But she changed her demeanour towards 
me directly we were married. I couldn’t tell you everything, but I 
can tell you all you like to ask me.” 

“Why you hadn’t your eyes off her until you both reached Dover ; 
you told me that. And at Dover you parted company. You didn’t 
leave her, she left you ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well, my dear sir, you had a right to follow her.” 

“Thank you !” exclaimed Alfred. 

“Or to call upon her to follow you. If she refuses your offer of 
bed and board, you are not answerable for her debts.” 

“She has no debts ; she is very rich.” 

“Money settled on herself? Never mind, you can take her 
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dividends, rents, interest, whatever it is, directly it becomes due. 
Do that, and you will soon make her return to good behaviour.” 

“‘T should not like to do that. Besides, my object is not to live 
with her on any terms ; it is to get rid of her.” 

“Shall I put some one on to her?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Put some one to follow her, watch her wherever she goes, 
intercept her letters; in fact, find her out, if there is anything to 
find out ?” 

“Certainly not! What a horrible idea !” 

‘If you were to give her cause yourself.” 

“No, no. And she would not take action even if I did. She 
wishes to live with me that she may irritate and annoy me.” 

“What a strange idea! * * * Well, my dear sir, I have told you 
all you can do. If you won’t try to catch her in the wrong, and if 
you won’t put yourself in the wrong, why you must both remain in 
the right. There is no help for it.” 

This sad view of the case was indeed the only one that could well 
be taken. ; 

Alfred thanked Mr. Sheddle for enlightening him as to his exact 
position, and Mr. Sheddle begged Alfred to call again if he had any 
fresh facts to communicate, or if he resolved on any definite course 
of action with a view to a divorce. 

“Tt is not a good case as it stands,” said Mr. Sheddle; “ but we 
could nurse it, and there is no knowing what might come out of it. 
I have seen quite as unpromising a case as yours end in a rule mist, 
without much trouble to any one concerned.” 


Alfred went back to the hotel, had a bath, then took a long walk, 
and returning again to the hotel found that Malvina had sent twice 
to the coffee-room to say that she was waiting breakfast. 

“ At what number is Mrs. Leighton?” asked Alfred. 

“ Number eleven,” said the waiter. 

Alfred went upstairs to the first-floor, and there found Malvina, 
looking as fresh as the dawn, and almost as rosy. Her make-up 
consisted of a peignoir of pink Japanese silk, fastened round the 
waist with a sash of the same material, a plain white collar, hair 
rolled back negligently (with a negligence that had been studied), a 
smiling face, and a gracious manner. 

But Alfred was more than proof against her charms. 

“You sent down stairs for me,” he said. ‘“ Whatever it is you want 
tell me quickly, for I will not remain in the same room with you.” 
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“ Alfred!” she answered, “how can you speak to me in such a 
manner! Sit down and take your breakfast. I did not think your 
ill-temper would last until this morning. What has annoyed you so 
much? You are not ill again, I hope.” 

“No more of this comedy, Malvina!” cried Alfred. “I am 
irritated and disgusted at your odious conduct.” 

“Now, Alfred, think of what you are saying! Any one would 
imagine that I had been in fault. Just tell me what I did! Did I 
say anything to you when you swore so dreadfully ?” 

“T swore,” said Alfred, “at some man you wanted to bring here to 
breakfast—Major Crayfoot, or some such humbug.” 

“Oh, Alfred,” said Malvina, laughing. “Why not call him Club- 
foot, while you are about it? Poor old Major Crayford is sixty, if he 
isa day. I had no idea you could be so absurdly jealous.” 

“Jealous be 7 

“ Now don’t swear, Alfred. That is the very thing I can’t put up 
with. Let me give you some tea.” 

“Thank you! I had a glass of pale ale last night in the coffee 
room.” 

“Nonsense, Alfred! How can you remember such things? Only 
think how you provoked me with your horrible oaths. Just tell me 
now what you have to complain of?” 

“I only wonder at your shamelessness in asking such questions. 
Have you forgotten your tobacco-smoking, your taunts, your insults, 
your cynical avowal of the reasons which induced you to become my 
wife ?” 

“T admit the smoking, Alfred; and I not we apologise, but I 
will promise, if you wish, never to smoke again.” 

“You may do as you please about that,” said Alfred. 

“So I will; and since it annoys you I will give up smoking 
altogether. Now as to the question of vengeance ; might I not love 
you very much, and wish very much to be revenged on you at the 
same time ?” 

“T don’t know, the question does not interest me.” 

“ Ah, you are an ungrateful man, Alfred.” 

“Ungrateful! What for?” 

“ After all I have done for you and all I meant to do, if you only 


behaved yourself !” 
“You mean, I suppose, that you have opened an account for me 


at your bankers. Close it! I shall not draw upon it any more !” 
“T will write to my bankers to that effect this very morning.” 


Malvina rang the bell, and ordered writing materials. 
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“There is still time, if you choose to make it up,” she said, with 
the paper before her, and the pen ready inked to apply to it. “You 
took coffee yesterday, which never agrees with you, and drank two 
glasses of chartreuse afterwards. No wonder you were ill-tempered in 
the train.” 

“Shall you be ready to leave at one o’clock ?” was Alfred’s only 
reply. 

“T shall be ready if you wish to go to London at that time ; but 
the letter will have been sent off by then.” 

Without answering Malvina’s threat, Alfred went down stairs and 
despatched a telegram to his agents requesting them to recall his 
letter of resignation, or, if that was impossible, to make their best 
endeavours to counteract its effects. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


ON THE TRACK OF A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


ALFRED and Malvina travelled together as pleasantly as was 
possible for two persons, occupying the nominal position of husband 
and wife, who were not on speaking terms. It was at least better 
than the journey from Paris to Calais, during which a great deal of 
speaking had been done on both sides. 

“T don’t think I shall go to Hillsborough just yet,” said Malvina, 
when they had already passed New Cross, and were about to arrive 
at the end of their journey. ‘What a place this London is! The 
London smoke and your temper are really the two most intolerable 
things I know.” 

Alfred made no reply. 

“Well, Alfred, sulk as much as you like—you have sulked all the 
way from Dover here—but think what hotel we are to stay at.” 
They were now at Charing Cross. 

“‘T must remain in London a few days,” she said. 

“So must I,” answered Alfred. ‘The nearest hotel will do as 
well as any other. Let us go in here.” 

They entered the Charing Cross Hotel, and made the same 
arrangement as at Dover in regard to rooms. Then, without 
speaking a word to Malvina, Alfred paid a visit to his agents, and 
found that his resignation had been duly forwarded. He at once 
wrote a letter to Sir Edward Leighton and another to his father, 
saying what he had done, but without explaining the circumstances, 
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and begging them to do all in their power to get his resignation 
withdrawn or set aside. 

Then he went to the Insurance Office, where he found it impossible 
to get any information about Mr. Arnold’s affairs. In the first place 
the secretary was absent, and the gentleman who was replacing him 
had not the honour of knowing Mr. Leighton. Alfred said that he 
made his inquiries at the request of Mr. Arnold’s nephew; but it 
seemed that many other persons had been asking questions about 
Mr. Arnold, whereas the office had nothing more to do with him, 
knew nothing about him, and could answer no questions. 

Alfred had brought with him the letter so queerly spelt, which had 
been addressed to Mr. Arnold at Lucerne—the letter from “ Mary 
Dollamore ”—in which the writer spoke of poor Sophie as her niece, 
though it was impossible she could in reality be Sophie’s aunt. No 
one known could tell him Mr. Arnold’s address. It was thought he 
had gone abroad. It was rumoured that he had left Europe. In 
any case his address was not known at the Dragon Insurance 
Office. 

Alfred saw that the only thing left for him to do was to call on 
Mr. Holywell at Walton-on-Thames. He drove to the Waterloo 
Station, found a train just starting, and about half an hour afterwards 
had reached Walton. 

Mr. Finch being afflicted, like many other suburban residents, with 
a mania for withholding his full address, Alfred had at first some 
difficulty in ascertaining where “Holywell Lodge, Walton-on- 
‘Thames,” really was. Mr. Finch himself, however, knew perfectly 
well where he lived, so did most of his friends; and for the public at 
large “‘ Holywell Lodge, Walton-on-Thames,” was sufficient, and had 
a much finer effect on a card than the same address with ignoble 
details as to the name of the road and the number of the house 
superadded. 

After asking halfa-dozen persons the way to Holywell Lodge, 
and obtaining no satisfactory information in reply, Alfred turned at 
random into the first publichouse he came to, and asked whether 
Mr. Finch of Holywell Lodge got his beer there. 

Mr. Finch apparently got a great deal of beer there, for the 
publican took the trouble to send his pot-boy with Alfred to point 
out Mr. Finch’s place of residence. 

“Jest at the bottom of the road,” the publican had said, “you'll 
see a lot o’ houses enclosed in gardens—gentlemen’s houses ; houses 
at about a hundred and fifty pounds a year. Mr. Finch lives in the 
second on ’em, number fourteen. But the lad ’ll show yer.” 

VoL. VI., N.S, 1871. AA 
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Alfred took out a card, wrote “ From Captain Thornton, Madras,” 
at the top, and sent it in to Mr. Finch. 

Mr. Finch, as the publican had surmised, paid one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year for his house, which, to any one who knew Mr. 
Finch’s arithmetical principles, proved that Mr. Finch had a clear 
income of fifteen hundred a year. 

Mrs. Finch was allowed five hundred and fifty pounds a year for 
household expenses. Not so much because Mrs. Finch required 
that sum, or more than that sum, or less than that sum, as because 
five hundred and fifty pounds a year for household expenses, fifty 
pounds a year for rates and taxes, and one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year for rent, represented altogether one-half of Mr. Finch’s 
income. 

Mr. Finch kept a sort of carriage, called vaguely a “trap,” which 
served to take him to and from the station, where he was well known 
—if Alfred had only thought of asking for him there. Indeed he 
had never once missed the quarter-past nine up train, nor the half- 
past four down train, for the last seventeen years ; except, of course, 
Sundays and during his holiday month in the autumn. He hada 
gardener, whose wages were classed with those of the coachman, and 
put down to the out-door account; and a groom, who, by reason of 
his waiting at table from time to time in the disguise of a butler, 
was charged one-third to “ Household Expenses” and two-thirds to 
“ Garden and Stables.” 

The out-door account, reckoning Mr. Finch’s annual railway 
ticket and cabs to and from the Waterloo Station and the City, came 
to two hundred and fifty pounds a year. Out of the remaining five 
hundred, two hundred was devoted to the payment of insurance 
premiums, forty to Mr. Finch’s dress, one hundred and ten to the 
costume of Mrs. Finch and the two Miss Finches (or “the Misses 
Finch,” as they with greater correctness styled themselves), fifty to 
“lunch in the City,” and one hundred to “ medical expenses, change 
of air, amusements and reserve fund.” 

Mr. Finch rather prided himself on the ingenuity shown in the 
contrivance of this last item, the only elastic one in the whole 
budget. If there had been no illness in the family they could go to 
Paris, the Rhine, wherever the greater part of a hundred pounds (for 
something must be reserved) would take them and bring them back. 
If money had been spent on medical attendance, they would perhaps 
have to content themselves with a run down to Brighton. 

As for amusements, Mr. Finch did not care very much about them. 
It was quite amusement enough for him to go to the City regularly 
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every day. Now and then, when they could afford it, Mrs. Finch 
and her two daughters would go to the theatre, and come back by 
the late train. But Mr. Finch on these occasions stayed at home 
and went over his accounts, or made entries in his diary (he kept a 
diary), or had a good snooze on the sofa. 

Comfort was his great divinity, and he was content with such 
gentle emotions as comfort could give him. Perhaps if he had 
possessed five hundred a year more he would have advanced as far 
as luxury. But art, which brightens the existence of so many who 
scarcely know where to dine, had never had any meaning for him; 
and all that interested him in the study of politics, which no English- 
man can wholly escape, were such vestryman’s questions as whether 
the Government would or would not get a majority on the Turnpike 
Bill, or whether Jenkins would be returned for Mudport in place of 
some other Liberal equally confident and equally uninformed. 

Mr. Finch was a very good fellow all the same ; but if no one has 
a right to blame him, every one has a right to describe his method 
of life, which was in many respects that of a savage reduced to a 
state of comfort. It was about five o’clock when Alfred called ; and 
Mr. Finch received him with a hearty welcome when he found that 
he came on the part of Captain Thornton. 

“Captain Thornton?” he said. “ Let me see.” 

He went to a book-case, and brought out a memorandum-book—a 
sort of appendix to his diary. 

“Sailed for India, as cornet in the 22nd Hussars, March 6th, 1847. 
Yes. How is he?” 

“He was quite well when I saw him, seven or eight months ago, 
at Madras, and I had a letter from him the other day. I believe he 
was in good health when he wrote.” 

“He got married lately ?” 

“Yes; he married Mrs. Watkins, a widow.” 

“Married May roth, 1869,” said Mr. Finch, referring to his 
memorandum-book, “Mary, widow of Colonel Watkins, of the 
Bengal Artillery.” 

“T believe she had a large fortune ?” remarked Alfred. 

“Thirty thousand pounds,” continued Mr. Finch, “All in the 
Three per Cents, and settled on herself. I know the trustees. I 
have their names here somewhere.” 

He turned over a few pages, then stopped, and read aloud. 

‘Thompson, of Thompson, Williams and Co., Bedford Row, and 
the Rev. John Watkins, of Halston-on-the-Heath.” 

“ He thinks of coming home,” said Alfred. 
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“Yes; he has inherited a lot of money besides. Let us see. I 
will give you the particulars.” 

He referred to his book again, as if unable to trust solely to his 
memory. 

“ Twenty thousand pounds in funds, shares, and other securities. 
And it goes to him absolutely. He can do what he likes with it. 
Make ducks and drakes of it, if he pleases.” 

It was evidently to that eccentric purpose that Mr. Finch thought 
the money would be turned. 

“He inherits it under very painful circumstances,” observed 
Alfred. 
~ “Painful? I should think so. Very painful tous! He gets it 
from his cousin, a young lady to whom he was engaged to be 
married.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Alfred, the colour mounting to his cheeks. 

“Never? What do you mean, sir?” answered Mr. Finch, very 
much astonished, and a little hurt at his exactitude being called in 
question. ‘I have it in my book.” 

He searched for a few moments, and on finding the looked-for 
entry, said to Alfred,— 

“Now, sir, this is, so to say, official.” 

He read aloud as follows :— 

““*Sophie, daughter of Richard Redgreave Arnold, Esq., died 
June 3oth, 1869.’” 

“At Lucerne,” interrupted Alfred, hastily. He was anxious to 
hear no more on this subject. 

“Ah, then you know? But listen. ‘Only child. Formerly en- 
gaged to her cousin, Captain Thornton, who inherits £ 20,000 by her 
death.’ I had that from her father’s own mouth.” 

“Well, I will not discuss the point,” said Alfred, who, Mr. Finch 
observed, had turned very pale. “And now you have mentioned the 
father, I wanted particularly to ask you something about him. You 
will see by Captain Thornton’s letter that I am commissioned to 
do so—in fact, that I do so by his desire and in his name.” 

Alfred showed Thornton’s letter. 

“Well,” said Mr. Finch, when he had read the passage to which 
Alfred pointed, “Captain Thornton need not give himself any 
trouble about Mr. Arnold. Mr. Arnold has left himself very well off 
indeed. Mr. Arnold has made a good thing of it Mr. Arnold has 
taken fifteen thousand pounds—yes, sir, fifteen thousand pounds !— 
from the office in which his daughter’s life was insured. I am one 
of the directors, and I tell you—fifteen thousand pounds !” 
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Mr. Finch spoke as though the mere acceptance of such a sum 
from an office with which he was connected was a crime in itself. 


“ Poor Sophie!” thought Alfred. “So her death enriches her 
father, who will easily be consoled, and her cousin, who scarcely 
needed consolation! It gave me eighty thousand, too, for a few 
hours. However, there is fortunately an end to that.” 

He felt a bitter satisfaction in reflecting that he, at least, had never 
ceased to grieve for Sophie ; and that, instead of profiting by her 
death, it had now so happened that he was completely ruined by it. 

“You will do me the pleasure of dining here, Mr. Leighton, will 
you not? You must, really! You have come so far, and it is 
just dinner-time, and I want to ask you so many things about 
Thornton.” 

Alfred began to excuse himself on account of his dress; but Mr. 
Finch justly observed that that was all nonsense, and it was arranged 
that he should stay. 

If Alfred had wished to get away, he might easily have done so 
on the plea that he had only been married the day before, and that 
his wife was perhaps waiting dinner for him at the Charing Cross 
Hotel. But he resorted to no such subterfuge. 

Alfred was now introduced to Mrs. Finch and her two daughters, 
neither of whom pleased him. They on their side came to the con- 
clusion that their visitor was an uninteresting and slightly conceited 
young man, with nothing whatever to say for himself. 

The dinner did not last too long, and as soon as he was left alone 
with Mr. Finch, Alfred said that he was very anxious indeed to find 
out Mr. Arnold’s address. 

“He does not owe you any money, I hope?” asked Mr. Finch. 

“No, no.” 

“Because I don’t think you'll get it. He is rolling in wealth 
just now ; but they say he is the sort of fellow who never pays any 
one. However, I will look for his address. I am not at all sure 
that I have it.” 

He went into the adjoining room, and brought back with him one 
of the memorandum-books. 

“ «Richard Redgreave Arnold, Morley’s Hotel,’ ” he read, “ ‘ applied 
September 30th for insurance money. Certificate of death produced. 
Signed, Berthold Rieger, M.D.; Robert Rowden, M.D. Identity 
sworn to by Robert Rowden, M.D. Confirmatory evidence from 
medical officer who had seen the life in very weak condition -four 
weeks before death. Proofs admitted.’ ” 
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“ But he has left Morley’s Hotel,” said Alfred ; “for I heard of his 
being abroad.” 

“Oh, I dare say gone away—gone to the devil! He has got all 
he can out of us, and we shall never hear of him again.” 

“ You did not know Miss Arnold ?” suggested Alfred. 

“No; not I. I had scarcely ever heard of her. Never paid any 
attention to the case until the father came down upon us for the 
money. Very queer customer 4e seems to be. Just fancy! He 
wanted permission to take her out of Europe.. The medical officer 
gave him permission to take her to Egypt. Recommended him to 
take her. Said it was the only thing that could possibly prolong her 
life. Instead of that he hurries her off to a cold mountainous 
country, where, of course, she dies, and comes upon us for fifteen 
thousand pounds. I should have let him bring his action. Half 
these cases, sir, won’t bear the light of day. How many houses are 
insured only that they may be burned down ; and do you. think no 
lives are insured with a similar object? When I go down to the 
Board and say ‘another case of incendiarism,’ or ‘another case of 
wilful murder,’ they all begin to laugh. But I know who’s right !” 

“Mr. Arnold,” said Alfred, “‘ seemed to me a very selfish, heartless 
man ; but he was not guilty of the unnatural cruelty of which you 
accuse him. Switzerland, in the month of June, is anything but a 
cold country ; and he meant to take Miss Arnold to Egypt in the 
autumn.” 

“‘ Well, that may be true enough. I look at the case, however, not 
as a father of a family, but as the director of an insurance company, 
and I simply say to myself, ‘Had he a greater pecuniary interest in 
the life or in the death of the party?’ That is what it comes to. 
Besides, there is another point. The proofs of identity were not 
worth twopence. No office but ours would ever have accepted 
them.” 

Alfred drew his breath and shivered all over at this suggestion. 

““What’s the matter, Mr. Leighton? You look quite ill.” 

“T have travelled a great deal lately,” said Alfred, “and I have 
only just recovered from a serious illness. But I was going to say 
that I was at Lucerne soon after Miss Arnold died. I saw her grave. 
I saw it twice.” 

“Poor young man!” thought Mr. Finch. “He saw it twice! 
Then he returned to it.” 

“T am sorry if I have pained you,” he said. Then, unable to 
give up his crotchet, he added: “Of course, Mr. Leighton, in these 
affairs some one dies and some one is buried. Even that does not 
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always happen; but I believe it did in this case, for the death was 
registered, and Dr. Rieger’s certificate was not forged. We sent a 
man over to see him.” 

“T saw him myself,” said Alfred. 

“ But you did not see the Life—the patient, I mean?” 

“ae.” 

“JT was sure of it?” 

“The last time I saw Miss Arnold was on the 23rd of May.” 

“Twenty-third of May? Five weeks before her death! She was 
already dangerously ill then ?” 

“‘ She was as well as either of your daughters.” 

“T knew it!” 

“ My God! knew what?” cried Alfred. 

“TI cannot pursue the subject, Mr. Leighton, if you grow so 
excited. But tell me frankly—it is better you should do so—had you 
no doubts yourself?” 

“ Unhappily, none—none whatever!” Alfred replied. He was 
indeed afraid to admit to himself the faintest possibility of a doubt. 

“But why were you so extremely anxious for Mr. Arnold’s address ? 
You say you have no regard for him?” 

“T merely wished to forward him a letter which arrived at Lucerne 
after he had gone, and fell accidentally into my hands. I went with 
it to the Dragon Office to-day, but they would not take charge 
of it.” 

“They never do anything at that office that they ought to do. 
And you think it is an important letter? It ought to have been im- 
pounded, and the whole case brought to trial !” 

“TI do not believe it is important. It is from an aunt of poor 
Miss Arnold's.” 

“An aunt? Why, Mrs. Thornton is dead! Just let me show 
you.” 

He went into the next room for his memorandum-book, brought 
it back with him, and found under the name of Thornton the 
following entry :—‘‘Anne Thornton, widow of Joseph Thornton, 
Esq., of Harrowby House, near Halifax, died April 3rd, 1845.” 

“‘ Arnold was an only son,” continued Mr. Finch. ‘ We know all 
about Aim; and his wife Amy—lI will find her in the book, if you 
like.” 

“No, no,” pleaded Alfred. 

“Died sixteen or eighteen years ago. I had better look her out.” 
“T know that she is dead,” said Alfred, imploringly. 

“Then where is your aunt?” asked Mr. Finch, triumphantly. 
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“Miss Arnold had no such thing as an aunt. Never, at least, since 
the year 1845. What put the aunt into your head ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” said Alfred, “a friend of mine read 
the letter before it came into my hands. We were pursuing Mr. 
Arnold, and my friend—very unjustifiably, of course—opened it in 
the hope of getting upon his track.” 

“Your friend had more sharpness than delicacy. But why were 
you pursuing Mr. Arnold?” 

“You have already guessed my secret,” answered Alfred, reluc- 
tantly, and colouring a little, ‘‘ Because Miss Arnold was with him. 
And I fancied he was avoiding me for the same reason.” 

“Aha!” said Mr. Finch to himself. “If his daughter had got 
married, he would have lost all her money, and at the same time all 
chance of our money, which the villain has now got in his pocket.” 

Then aloud to Alfred :— 

“Mr. Leighton, you must not be startled at what I am going to 
say to you.” - 

“T don’t think anything will startle me now, Mr. Finch,” answered 
Alfred. ‘I have been a good deal startled of late. Besides, I have 
thought already of the possibility of all that you have suggested, 
and the zmpossibility is too great.” 

“Well, what I say is, that Mr. Arnold has been guilty of foul play. 
Either he has hastened the death of his daughter , 

“Impossible !” exclaimed Alfred. 

“‘ Then—which is indeed far more probable—the poor young lady 
who died at Lucerne was not Miss Arnold at all !” 

Alfred felt as if he would swoon. He put his hand to his forehead, 
closed his eyes, thought of Sophie’s perfect health when he had last 
seen her, of her altered appearance at the insurance office a week or 
two afterwards in a dying condition, of the inability of the girl 
at the Strasburgh hotel to recognise her from her photograph, of the 
sort of league which seemed to have been formed between Mr. Arnold 
and the disreputable Dr. Rowden, of the Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon’s 
statement that the two were still wandering about Europe in com- 
pany, and finally of the servant from the convent asking for him at 
the Hotel de la Couronne. 

This last fact was alarmingly suggestive when taken, as he now 
took it, in connection with the others bearing upon the same really 
terrible subject. 

At the awakening hope that the lost Sophie might yet be found, 
he suffered such acute pain as men given up for drowned feel on 
being restored to life. 
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’ Then, as he still reflected, all the importance of the letter flashed 
upon him. He took it hastily from his pocket, glanced once more 
at its contents, and laid it on the table before Mr. Finch. 

“Now,” said Mr. Finch, when he had read it carefully through, 
“we have something to go upon. This makes it plainer than ever. 
Calm yourself, Mr. Leighton, and just tell me how such a letter as 
this could possibly come from Miss Arnold’s aunt. ‘ Dear kind sir.’ 
And then look at the spelling. 

“I didn’t know what to think,” answered Alfred. “I didn’t know 
what distant relations Miss Arnold might have. I only knew that 
the contents of the letter were unintelligible, and that I ought never 
to have seen them.” 

“Tt is a great blessing that you did, I am sure,” answered Mr. 
Finch, “for your sake, as well as for that of the office. This Mary 
Dollamore sold her dying niece to those infamous speculators. The 
thing to me is as plain as a, b, c.” _ 

‘“‘ Maria!” he called out to his wife, and, opening the door, walked 
across the passage to the drawing-room. “ Maria! I have discovered 
another fraud !” 

“Have you, my dear? Iam so glad!” responded Mrs. Finch. 

“A case of substitution. One of the most extraordinary things 
ever heard of.” 

“Mr. Leighton,” he said, returning to the dining-room. “I should 
like to celebrate this discovery with some Lafitte that would do you 
good. You need it.” 

But Lafitte, toast-and-water, brandy, vitriol, were all one to Alfred. 
He only wished to go into the garden, and walk about in the 
open air. ' 

When, ten minutes afterwards, he entered the drawing-room with 
Mr. Finch, Mrs. Finch said to him, 

“You are not married, Mr. Leighton, I hope?” A speech which 
caused the “Misses Finch” to make significant frowns at their 
mamma, as much as to say, 

“Don’t, mamma! He’ll think you want him to marry one of us.” 

“Not exactly!” exclaimed Alfred, in language worthy of a diplo- 
matist. 

“ Because you have lost the last train,” added Mrs. Finch ; “and 
you must accept our hospitality for to-night.” 

“Certainly he must,” said Mr. Finch. “I have the most im- 
portant business to talk to him about the first thing in the morning. 
We breakfast at eight, Mr. Leighton, and I catch the train at a 
quarter-past nine.” 
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Mr. Finch before going to bed made a justifiable entry in his 
memorandum-book under the head of “ Mary Dollamore.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


COMING TO LIFE AGAIN. 


ALFRED was now experiencing the greatest trial to which he had 
been subjected. The dream, it was scarcely a hope, that Sophie 
might yet be alive ; the dread, it was all but a conviction, that this 
faintest of hopes would prove groundless, caused him, as he alter- 
nated from one idea to the other, cruel torture. 

The most painful part of it was that there was nothing to be done. 
For many hours at least he could take no action with the view of 
solving his terrible doubts. 

And in the morning, what could he do then? he asked himself. 
Telegraph to Fludyer to call at the convent? But it was not certain 
that Fludyer would be received. 

Telegraph to the Superior? That would be the simplest and best 
course. But was it likely, after all, that Sophie, even if that were 
true, which he scarcely dared allow himself to hope—was it likely 
that she would return to the convent ? 

Then he said to himself that the Augustines’ Convent, being the 
only place where she had any friends, was the very place to which 
she would wish to retire ; and, moreover, that a man possessing the 
sort of cunning which belonged to Dr. Rowden might think it a very 
eligible asylum, as being the most unlikely place in the world at 
which any one would think of looking for her. 

Then he thought this notion too far-fetched, and that Sophie, if 
alive at all, must be concealed somewhere beyond his reach. Then 
he reflected bitterly that she was indeed concealed beyond his reach, 
for that she was buried in the cemetery at Lucerne. 

“The poor young man will do something dreadful in the night,” 
said Mrs. to Mr. Finch, listening to Alfred’s footsteps as he walked 
wildly up and down the room next their own. 

“If he knew as much about these cases as I do,” said Mr. Finch, 
“he would sleep calmly in his bed. Miss Arnold is as well as you 
are. I don’t like to keep telling him so, because if there should be 
a mistake it would be such a dreadful thing. But I am not a man to 
make mistakes. I have already entered in my book the name of 
‘Mary Dollamore.’ And if I did not make it a rule to enter no fact 
in that book of which I am not absolutely certain, I should have 
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added the following, ‘sold her niece, in a rapid consumption, to 
Richard Redgreave Arnold, Esq., by whom, leagued with Robert 
Rowden, Esq., M.D., she was made to personate Miss Sophie 
Arnold, insured in Dragon Office for £15,000. Niece died at 
Lucerne, June 30, 1859. Certificate of identity signed by Robert 
Rowden, M.D.’” 

“What horrible villains!” responded Mrs. Finch. “That poor 
young man is breaking his heart. And all through them.” 

“Yes ; and the office!” remarked Mr. Finch. “ Fifteen thousand 
pounds! It’s no joke.” 

Alfred certainly made his presence felt in that comfortable and 
usually quiet mansion. The Misses Finch overhead heard him, and 
agreed that they had in the first instance misjudged him, and that he 
was by no means the uninteresting young man they had at first 
supposed. 

“ Poor fellow! How he must have loved her!” said one. 

“Yes,” said the other, who was of a more practical turn of mind, 
and, in fact, took after the father; ‘‘ but I am sure it is a personation 
case. It was not the young lady he was in love with who died. 
Papa explained it all to me.” 

*‘ And think, then, of the poor unfortunate girl who did die; away 
from her friends, in a strange land, with no one she cared for by her 
side. Perhaps she too had a lover !” 

“Yes, it is very horrible! I would have them all hanged, if I had 
my way !” 

“They deserve it,” rejoined the sister; after which the Misses 
Finch closed their eyes, but started in their sleep and woke up from 
time to time, seizing hold of one another, and calling out, ‘‘ Oh, my !” 
“What is it?” ‘Oh, I’m so frightened!” “ Don’t be such a silly !” 
with similar appeals and exhortations which lasted far into the night. 

But everything has an end, and at last Alfred ceased to walk up 
and down the room, and determined that, after being asked to stop 
all night, he must, if only for the look of the thing, get into bed. 
He felt sure that he should not be able to sleep, but he fell asleep 
all the ‘same, and did not awake until seven the next morning. 

After so much excitement, such sudden, violent, conflicting changes 
in the currents of his ideas, he naturally awoke very much confused. 
Where was he? Charing Cross Hotel? Lord Warden? No;a 
private house. He was at Mr. Finch’s, at Walton-on-Thames. 
Then the terrible question presented itself to him again—Was 
Sophie alive or dead? He endeavoured to think of her as of some 
one who was “ not expected to live ””—an expression just a little less 
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intolerable than “expected to die.” He was in a more rational 
frame of mind than on the preceding evening ; and as he dressed, 
and then walked to the station to send off a telegram, he did his 
best to familiarise himself with the idea that Sophie was, as it were, 
on her death-bed—not by any means expected to recover, yet not in 
such a state that her recovery was utterly impossible ; in the position 
of one who has received the last offices of the Church but has not 
expired. 

The telegram he sent off was addressed to “ The Superior of the 
Augustines’ Convent, St. Quen,” and was in the following words :— 


“TI beg and supplicate you to send me without delay by telegraph, 
news, good or bad, of Miss Arnold. Is she alive? 


“ ALFRED LEIGHTON. 
‘** Charing Cross Hotel.” 


He also sent off half-a-dozen words to Captain Fludyer, at the 
Café de YOurs Blanc, saying where a letter would find him in 
London. 

Then he returned to Holywell Lodge, and found Mr. Finch just 
coming down to breakfast. 

“ How do you do? You have had a walk already ?” asked his host. 

Alfred said he had sent off a telegram. 

“Telegram! To whom? Oh, I beg your pardon !” 

“No, it is about*the same matter. To a place on the Continent, 
where Miss Arnold was once at school.” 

“ At school? Mr. Arnold never said anything about that. He 
was not obliged to, but he would probably have mentioned it if he 
had been playing a fair game. It has been a deception from begin- 
ning to end; I am sure of it!” 

Alfred felt as if Sophie’s chances of getting better had really 
somewhat improved. 

“Then she had a French medical attendant, I suppose?” continued 
Mr. Finch ; “but the only name given to us was that of Dr. Rowden.” 

“Dr. Rowden never attended her, I feel confident,” said Alfred. 
‘She felt a sort of repugnance for the man. I remember distinctly 
her saying so. Besides, he had not been much more than a week at 
St. Ouen when Mr. Arnold, with or without Miss Arnold, left the 
place.” 

“Each new fact you mention makes the fraud more evident,” 
remarked Mr. Finch. 

Alfred had now begun to doubt whether Sophie had ever left St. 
Quen at all. But no; Fludyer had seen her on the boat. Then he 
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reflected that Fludyer had not recognised her. Ah, but unhappily 
he had been told by the /ouridre at the convent that she had gone. 
“ Elle est partie, monsieur! Elle n'est plus ici!” We remembered 
the very words. Then, on the other hand, some one from the con- 
vent, not knowing that he had left St. Quen, had been to the Hétel 
de la Couronne to ask for him. He forgot, or at least rejected, the 
interpretation he had formerly given to this incident, and now said to 
himself that the messenger had come to bring him not bad news but 
good. 

When Mrs. Finch, and, shielded by her protecting wing, the two 
Misses Finch, appeared, Alfred felt capable of engaging them in 
polite conversation. But the topics somehow presented themselves 
awkwardly. Under the head of ‘foreign travel” Ouchy and the 
Lake of Geneva turned up; and when Alfred was asked whether he 
went to the Opera in Paris, he had a sudden and terrific vision of 
**Don Pasquale,” with Malyina in the part of Vorina, and himself in 
that of the Don. 

“If I could only get rid of her as easily!” he said to himself. 
But that was the least of his troubles; and in the meanwhile he had 
to talk to the Misses Finch. 

They were civil to Alfred, and really took an interest in him ; and 
they were nicer girls than he had imagined the night before. The 
sun, too, was shining, the air was brisk and exhilarating, and it was 
altogether a very beautiful day, 

These external influences would, I suppose, make themselves felt 
to some little extent even upon a man who was about to be hanged. 
On Alfred, in whose breast hope was just beginning to rise, they had 
a decidedly cheering and inspiriting effect. As breakfast went on 
several appropriately superficial ideas occurred to him, which he 
communicated with success to the Misses Finch. He even ventured 
upon a paradox, which pleased the fancy of the sentimental sister, 
and drew forth a refutation from the practical one. 

The nondescript carriage came to the door. 

“Before we go,” said Mr. Finch, “I want to ask you a favour. 
I wish to enter your name in my book. ‘Mr. Alfred Leighton.’ 
Now as many particulars as you like to give me.” 

“Born at Hillsborough, September 1, 1830,” said Alfred, pausing 
to give Mr. Finch time to write it all down. “Went to India 
December, 1851. Returned from India, May, 1859. Died at 
Lucerne, June 30, 1859.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Finch. ‘Oh, I understand. 
But you must not despair. The thing is certain now, although we 
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may not be able to prove it to-day. Look here! This will be the 
first entry ever made in my book by anticipation. To-day is Noven:- 
ber 2.” And he wrote, “Came to life again, November 2, in the 
same year.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


“a TELEGRAM FROM SOPHIE HERSELF.” 


“ WHERE are you staying in London?” asked Mr. Finch, as they 
went along in the train.” 

“Charing Cross Hotel. And I must now tell you,” said Alfred, 
‘that I have only communicated to you what I may call my spiritual 
troubles. I have a worldly trouble besides. But, by comparison, I 
don’t mind it.” 

“Tell me about that afterwards,” answered Mr. Finch. “One 
thing at a time. Do you mind giving me the letter from that 
woman, Mary Dollamore? There will be a meeting of the Board 
to-day. It will astonish them !” 

“ There it is,” said Alfred, putting it into his hand. 

“T shall institute inquiries about her at once. She comes from 
Uxbridge—at least the letter did. That is all we have to go upon 
as yet. But I dare say it will be enough. Now, where can I put 
you down?” he said, as they got intoacab. “At the Hotel, I sup- 
pose? And when will you meet me afterwards ?” 

“If you will stop for one moment at the Hotel, I will see whether 
an answer has arrived to my telegram,” said Alfred, “and then go on 
with you—if it is necessary to go on with you.” 

“Necessary ? Of course it will be necessary,” answered Mr. 
Finch. “ But you must not keep me waiting. I shall be three or 
four minutes late as it is.” 

Alfred went into the Hotel and asked if a telegram had arrived for 
him. No telegram had arrived, but a man had called twice to see 
him that morning without leaving any message. Mrs. Leighton was 
upstairs. She had not yet ordered breakfast. 

Alfred had no wish to see his wife. He went up to his own room, 
opened his trunk, took out Sophie’s portrait, and hurried down again 
to join Mr. Finch, who was waiting for him in the cab, looking every 
moment at his watch to see whether he should yet have time to get 
to the office within five minutes after the hour. 

When Alfred said what he had been doing, Mr. Finch was almost 
pacified. On reaching the office, he at once took Alfred to the 
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secretary's room. The secretary was just arriving—he was six, 
minutes late—and on looking at the photograph expressed an 
opinion, but only an opinion, that it was not the portrait of the young 
lady who had been represented as Miss Arnold, and who had called 
with Mr. Arnold at the office, so ill that she was unable to get out 
of the carriage. 

The great point, however, was to see the medical officer, and he 
was not expected until eleven. In the meanwhile Mr. Finch brought 
his powerful mind to bear on the question how Mary Dollamore was 
to be discovered. The first thing that suggested itself to him was to 
put an advertisement in the Zimes, informing Mary Dollamore that if 
she would call at a certain place, she would hear of something to 
her advantage. Bu this might have the effect of frightening her, and 
it would, of course, give the alarm to Mr. Arnold and Dr. Rowden, if 
they happened to see the advertisement. 

Mr. Finch ended by sending out for a detective—a personage with 
whose characteristics, real or supposed, every novel-reader must be 
only too familiar. 

The detective came, and, as Alfred thought, exhibited a feeble 
love for minute and irrelevant particulars. 

“T notice everything,” he said, complacently. ‘‘ Nothing escapes 
me.” 

“Not even the criminal?” suggested the secretary, in allusion, as 
Alfred afterwards heard, to a notorious forger who had recently 
slipped through the detective’s fingers. 

The man smiled, but also looked at the secretary, as much as to 
say—‘ If they should ever put me on you, you won't get away so 
easily !” 

In the meanwhile the medical officer had arrived. On seeing the 
photograph, he said, without hesitation, that it was not the portrait 
of the young lady he had visited outside in the carriage ; that there 
might be some resemblance, but that this was the portrait of a girl in 
perfect health, whereas the invalid who had come to the office with 
Mr. Arnold was in the last stage of consumption, and must have 
been ill for many weeks, and probably many months, or even 
years. 

Such a statement, taken in connection with so much other evidence 
of similar effect, would to any one but Alfred have settled the point. 
But he, at least, felt that Sophie’s case was no longer desperate, and 
when, on returning again to the Hotel, he found a telegram waiting 
for him, which said “ Miss Arnold is alive and well,” he was able, by 
an effort, to control his joy. ‘She adjures you to say nothing about 
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her to anyone,” the message continued. ‘Has been endeavouring 
to communicate with you. Will write.” 
The telegram was from Sophie herself. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


“NO ACCOUNT.” 


From trouble to trouble! But now from the greater only to the 
less. Sophie was alive, and everything else was indifferent to Alfred. 
He thought of all that had happened since he had seen her; and 
the strange incidents passed before him like the recollection of a 
dream. 

His reverie, howeyer, as he sat in his own room at the Charing 
Cross Hotel, was rudely disturbed by the entry of Malvina. 

“Well, Alfred,” she said, “this is nice conduct! I never heard 
of such a thing! Keep dinner waiting, never send a word to say 
where you are, and then stop out all night! What is the meaning of 
this behaviour ?” 

“T have no account to give you of my actions,” answered Alfred. 
“IT went out because I pleased, and I came back because I pleased.” 

“Do you suppose, then, that I am going to remain stuck in this 
hotel by myself?” asked Malvina. 

“You must do as you think fit,” he replied. “I am not going to 
stay here with you, I can tell you that much.” 


Alfred had, without intending it, inflicted a terrible punishment on 
Malvina. He had placed her in the position of the cat deprived of 
the mouse. Finding that he had escaped, she had smoked innumer- 
able cigarettes, torn up scraps of paper into minute fragments, 
rolled up the bread brought to her at dinner into a multitude of little 
balls, walked hundreds of times up and down the room, scolded 
Piérre, and boxed Minna’s ears. If Alfred had returned while the 
fit was on her, she would certainly have scratched him. 

But at last depression had come upon her. Then she began to 
weep and shed bitter tears, until it occurred to her that she would 
like to go to the theatre. She sent Piérre out to get a box, ordered 
a carriage, told Minna in the kindest manner to get ready to come 
with her, and took the well-slapped maid to the play. 

However, she herself had seen all the pieces before in Paris, and 
was very little amused. They were what are called “adaptations ;” 
that is to say, translations in which the scene was changed from 
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France to England, with all the wit and character left out, and 
much of the original local colouring kept in. 

She came home and had supper, and made Minna sup with her, 
that she might not be alone. Minna and Piérre did not exactly know 
what to make of domestic affairs. They saw that there was a screw 
loose, very loose indeed, somewhere ; but they fancied their mistress 
must be in the right, and they had always looked upon Alfred as a 
sort of intruder. 


After having suffered so much from his absence, Malvina scarcely 
knew what to do with Alfred now that she had got hold of him 
again. She would have liked to treat him in a conciliatory spirit, 
but his haughty and provoking demeanour rendered that impossible. 

“What do you mean to do, Alfred?” she asked. 

“Do? I mean to go to France in the first place.” 

“‘T am going there also.” 

“Are you? Then I will go to Italy.” 

Malvina said she would also go to Italy. 

“ Then I will go to Russia.” 

Malvina did not say she would go to Russia, nor did Alfred notice 
her silence in that respect. 

“Look here, Alfred,” she began, in a tone that was almost 
affectionate, “ we can’t go on living this cat and. dog life, can we?” 

“ No,” said Alfred ; “‘ our married life has come to an end.” 

‘It can’t come to an end, unless you kill me or I kill you; and I 
am not likely to kill you !” 

“It would not be necessary ; I should kill myself if I remained 
with you. But I shall go back to India.” 

“No, Alfred,” she said, with a sweet smile ; “ you will not go back 
to India. You have sent in your resignation.” 

“Qh, you think you can reduce me by hunger, do you?” 
exclaimed Alfred. ‘We shall see.” 

He took his hat and was going out, when he was met by the man 
who had called twice before to ask for him. 

“T have called about a cheque for forty pounds,” said the man, 
“changed in Paris on Wednesday, presented at - seers sane 
Bank yesterday, and returned with this remark 

He showed the cheque to Alfred. It was the one the hotel-keeper 
had got changed for him in Paris, and it was inscribed “No 
account.” 

“Good God, Malvina !” exclaimed Alfred, “what is the meaning 


of this?” He pointed to the words “ No account.” 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. BB 
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Malvina began to laugh. 

“Tt means,” she said, “that you have no account. I have; and 
a very good one.” 

“It doesn’t matter, sir,” said the man, “if you’d settle it now. 
There'll be something for expenses. We had to telegraph to the 
Lord Warden at Dover to find out where you had gone. We are the 
correspondents of Mosheim and Co., Paris, where the cheque was 
cashed.” 

“Wait here while I go round to my agents,” said Alfred. “TI will 
bring you the money.” 

Malvina had written from Dover, early the morning before, Friday, 
instructing her bankers to pay no cheques drawn on her account 
which did not bear her signature. She had threatened to do so, and 
Alfred had laughed at her. She had done it, and now she laughed 
at him. 

It had not occurred to her that her letter would take effect so 
soon. She had not meant to stop the payment of this cheque cashed 
in Paris. But since it had been stopped, so much the worse for 
Alfred, if he was so obstinate as not to ask her for the money. 


‘What, shall you do,” asked Malvina, “if Mr. Leighton is not able 
to give you the money to-day? It is already two o'clock, and on 
Saturday most places of business close at two.” 

“Well, it would be a very serious thing. It might be made a very 
serious thing as it is. But I suppose he could give me the money on 
Monday morning at latest? He is not going to leave the country, 
is he?” 

“He said he should go to France as soon as possible. But I 
suppose he will not go before to-night.” 

“Oh, did he?” answered the man sharply. “He said he should 
go to France, did he? I tell you what, mum, you had better pay it 
for him, if you don’t want him locked up.” 

“TI havn’t got it,” said Malvina, which was perfectly true. 

“Very well, mum,” said the man. “I’ve done my best.” And 
thereupon he departed. 

Alfred in the meantime had been to his agents’, and found the 
place closed. He returned to the hotel, and had an interchange of 
ideas with Malvina, which ended in her offering him 40/., and any 
further sum he wanted, on condition that he would repent, apologise, 
and make friends. 

He was just expressing his indignation at her venturing to make 
such a proposition to him, when the door opened, and the man who 
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had called about the cheque appeared, accompanied by two ungodly- 
looking persons who turned out to be bailiffs. 

“It’s only a trifle after all,” said the holder of the cheque. “ You'd 
better pay it for him, mum.” 

“T’ll pay it if you like, Alfred,” said Malvina. “But you must 
ask for it.” ; 

“Call a cab, please,” said Alfred to one of his captors. 

“Why not take the carriage?” said Malvina. “The horses have 
not been out to-day.” 

“Call a cab,” Alfred repeated ; and the functionary representing 
the Sheriff of Middlesex departed in quest of a vehicle. 

“‘T have seen this sort of thing on the stage,” said Malvina; “but 
I really didn’t know that it ever took place in actual life.” 

“You may see stranger things than this in actual life before you 
have done,” said Alfred. 

“ And do you mean to say that you are going all the way to New- 
gate in a common cab ?” 

“ No, mum, he is not going to Newgate ; not quite so bad as that,” 
said the officer who had been sent to secure a cab, and had just 
returned. ‘We're only going to take the gentleman to Whitecross 
Street, or, if he prefers it, Chancery Lane, where they will make him 
comfortable, and charge him a guinea a day.” 

“Dear me,” said Malvina, “it’s very reasonable. We're paying 
two guineas a day at the hotel for rooms and attendance alone, and 
we bring our own servants. That reminds me, Alfred, you had 
better take Piérre with you.” 

“‘ Curse Piérre, and you too!” said Alfred. 

The melancholy procession now left the room in the following 
order :—1. Representative of the Sheriff of Middlesex; 2. The 
Prisoner; 3. Officer assisting the Representative of the Sheriff of 
Middlesex ; 4. The holder of the cheque. 

“She seems a rum un, she does,” said the aide to the holder of 
the cheque, as the cortége descended the staircase. ‘“She’s no wife 
of hisn ; or if she is, I’d have given her a wipe on the mouth if she’d 
been mine.” 


‘ CHAPTER L. 
THE PRINCE. 


“I SHALL only be here for an hour or two,” said Alfred, when he 
reached his déstination. 

“Yes, Sir,” said his host; “every gentleman says that when he 
comes in. Want a messenger, Sir?” 
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“Yes,” said Alfred. 

“Very good, Sir.” 

But when Alfred had thought the matter over, it occurred to him 
that there was really no one to whom he could send. If he tele- 
graphed to Hillsborough, the money, unless sent by a special messen- 
ger, could not reach him until Monday morning, when he would be 
able to get it from his agents. But if the money were forwarded to 
him by messenger his position would be known, and he wished for 
many reasons to conceal it. 

Near London there was no one but Mr. Finch to whom he could 
apply; and he knew that the mere fact of his applying would be 
punctually entered in that gentleman’s memorandum-book. What, 
too, would such a suspicious man as Mr. Finch think of his being 
arrested for inability to redeem a cheque drawn upon a non-existent 
account? Then the whole story of his matrimonial connection with 
Malvina would come out. No; the notion of sending to Mr. Finch 
was utterly out of the question. 

After looking at the messenger for a few seconds, as though the 
sight of the man might inspire him with an idea, he gave him some 
money, and said he should not want him. He was very much 
troubled about the letter he expected from St. Ouen, which, if it fell 
into his wife’s hands, would doubtless remain there. But it was 
Saturday ; no letter from St. Ouen could now be delivered until 
Monday morning, and by Monday not later than half-past ten o’clock 
he expected to be free. Still, by way of precaution, he sent to the 
manager of the hotel to say that any letters which arrived for him 
were to be forwarded to him where he then was, and not under any 
. pretext delivered to any one but himself. 

Thanks to the joyful news which had reached him that morning, 
he cared very little for what had happened since. Gradually, how- 
ever, the fact became more and more evident to him that the marriage 
he had contracted with Malvina was, after all, a serious tie, and 
might prove an insurmountable obstacle in the way of his happiness. 
The thought that Sophie was alive when he had believed her dead 
had for a time filled his mind to the exclusion of everything else. 
But little by little he became accustomed to the idea as one becomes 
accustomed to light after darkness ; and now that he examined the 
situation as it really was, he saw a host of troubles before him, all 
represented by the existence of Malvina, or rather by her existence 
in the character of his wife. 

Seeing a good many dreary hours before him, and having still 
several sovereigns in his pocket, he called the messenger and told 
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him to go to Mudie’s and take out a subscription for the shortest 
possible time. He began making out a list of novels which, as far as 
he remembered, were appropriate to his situation, and from the very 
numerous ones in which the hero is burdened with two wives, or at 
least two matrimonial engagements, selected these three: ‘Jane 
Eyre,” “George Geith,” and “ Paul Ferroll.” 

He scarcely liked, considering his sentiments towards Malvina, to 
ask for another work which he only knew by the title, “Why Paul 
Ferroll killed his wife ;” though he felt really anxious to know whether 
any huSband had ever been worse treated than he had been by 
Malvina. 


Alfred said to himself, as he looked once more through the 
eloquent pages of “Jane Eyre,” that Malvina would certainly not 
go mad like Mr. Rochester’s first wife. 

Nor did “George Geith” give him any satisfaction—except as a 
work of art. 

There was not the slightest possibility of his resorting to the primi- 
tive expedient of “ Paul Ferroll ;” though he certainly read the life of 
that high-minded murderer with interest. 

Then he sent for some law books and studied the marriage law, 
and curious cases of marriages which did not hold; but though he 
fancied that he had left himself a sort of loophole by which it was 
just possible he might escape, he did not find his view of the case 
confirmed by law. 

He went on reading law and novels, novels and law, all Saturday 
night and the greater part of Sunday, until, late on Sunday afternoon, 
he heard a familiar voice on the staircase call out— 

“Ts this the way?” ; 

And the moment after Captain Fludyer appeared. 

“ How distressed I am,” he began, “to see you here. But what is 
the meaning of it? And do you know what you did in Paris? 
There will be the devil to pay. Not for you, perhaps, but certainly 
for your wife !” 

“How do you do, Fludyer?” replied Alfred. “Your news does 
not alarm me in the least. I don’t care what my wife has to pay. 
She wouldn’t pay forty pounds to prevent my coming to this place ; 
in fact, she was the cause of my coming—laid a regular trap for me.” 

“You don’t mean it?” exclaimed Fludyer. “I heard at the hotel 
in Switzerland that the Princess had at least a hundred thousand 
pounds ; and so I believe she has. But you have made, all the same, 
a most serious mistake.” 
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“Yes, I have made a mistake,” said Alfred; “but it can’t be 
helped. Tell me now—have you heard anything about the 
Arnolds?” 

“Old Arnold was last see at Nice, or rather at Monaco, playing at 
roulette like the very devil. You heard that he inherited a lot of 
money by the death of his daughter ?” 

“Ts that all you know about it?” 

“That is all. It is a very sad thing. But I want to tell you of 
something pressing, immediate—the man is outside.” 

“ Well, let him come in, whoever he is.” 

“No, I must tell you ; for perhaps after all he is an impostor. I 
dare say he only wants to extort money from you. But this is what 
he pretends. He wants to make out that he has some claim 
upon your wife ; and he thinks he has only to tell you of it to be 
squared.” 

“This is rather interesting,” said Alfred. ‘ Has he seen my wife?” 

“Oh, dear no! She fancies he is in Russia, or Siberia, or some- 
where. He is a serf, and the deuce knows what.” 

“ And he wants me to pay him for not disturbing my matrimonial 
felicity? It is worth thinking about. How did he find you out ?” 

“He went to the Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon directly he saw the 
announcement of your marriage in the Paris papers. Roydon did 
not know where to find you, and sent him on to me; and directly I 
got your telegram I started for London, and brought him with me.” 

“ But why did you bring him with you, if all he wanted was to 
extort money from me ?” 

“ Because it was a thousand times better that you should see him, 
than that he should be advertising for you in the journals, and 
sending the police after his wife, and all that sort of thing.” 

“His wife?” cried Alfred. ‘‘ His wife? you can’t mean it !” 

“T am sorry to say I do!” 

“Sorry, indeed! The very thought of it raises me to the highest 
point of happiness. But who is this original person? It is the 
strangest plan for extorting money I ever heard of!” 

“Well, I believe he was a courier, and a great swell in his way ; 
but a serf all the same, belonging to a very rich master, who would 
not grant him his liberty on any terms whatever. His story is—and 
he told the same thing to Roydon—that he was put up to marry the 
Princess, I mean the lady who is now your wife. She had been 
flirting very violently—excuse my saying all this, but you had better 
hear it—with a number of officers and other swells at Vichy— 
Russians, Austrians, Prussians, Frenchmen, men of all nations, in 
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fact. They compared notes and found that she had been takihg 
them all in alike; so they made a plot—it was a blackguard thing 
to do, no doubt—passed off the courier as a Prince, and ended by 
getting the young lady to marry him.” 

“Tt is a tragic story,” said Alfred, “and makes me feel more 
despondent than ever.” 

“Never mind,” said Fludyer. ‘You must square him; there is 
nothing else to be done.” 

“Square him, indeed! Bring him in, please.” 

Captain Fludyer went outside, and called out, “‘ Karabassoff !” 

“It sounds like it at all events,” thought Alfred. “ But it is im- 
possible.” 

Karabassoff was a handsome, good-looking man—large black eyes, 
black moustache, fine white teeth, no whiskers or beard—who, in the 
matter of manners, could have given points to Piérre himself. He 
was, in fact, too civil by half; and Alfred, wherever and under what- 
ever circumstances he might have met him, would not have dreamt 
of competing with him in the forms of politeness. As courier, he had 
taken charge of some of the most distinguished men in Europe ; and 
it was true, as he loved to relate to his intimate friends, that he had 
frequently been mistaken for the master, and they for the servant. 
He was just a little extravagant in dress, but at Vichy his costume 
had been supervised by a committee of taste. He spoke French, 
English, German, and Italian with equal fluency and incorrectness ; 
but his talk, if often ungrammatical, was always idiomatic, and 
Malvina had for a time looked upon him as a marvel of linguistic 
attainments and a man of high education generally. 

Karabassoff entered, and told Alfred very gravely that he had for 
some days past been seeking the advantage of this presentation, and 
that the matter about which he desired to speak to him was one 
which need not cause either of them the least serious in- 
convenience. 

Alfred asked him to sit down, and Captain Fludyer at the same 
time got up and left the room. 

“Tell me at once, please, the object of your visit,” said Alfred. 

“I wish to lay before your lordship,” said the courier, “a simple 
exposition of the state of affairs. Your lordship will then decide for 
himself what is to be done.” 

“T am not a lord,” answered Alfred, “but I should like to hear 
what you have to say all the same.” 

“Good, your excellence! To come then to-the point, I had the 
honour of meeting, at Vichy, the charming lady—for she is charming 
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in appearance, that is not to be denied—whom you now call your 
spouse.” 

“T am neither an ambassador nor a minister; but proceed,” said 
Alfred. 

“ As I was telling your honour, then,” said Karabassoff, who could 
not descend to simple “sir,” “I was presented at Vichy to the beau- 
tiful Miss Gribble ; I was fortunate enough, as I thought at the time, 
to please her. I placed myself at her feet—she accepted me. Ina 
word, she became mine.” 

“Just tell me, please,” inquired Alfred, “‘did you call yourself at 
the time simple Karabassoff, or Prince Karabassoff ?” 

“That has little to do with the matter, your honour,” answered the 
courier ; “I signed the register ‘ Arcadius Karabassoff.’” 

‘She must have thought ‘Arcadius’ was the Russian for ‘Prince !’” 

“ Possibly, your honour. But one thing certain is that I did not 
call myself ‘ Prince’ in signing the register. I called myself ‘Arcadius 
Karabassoff,’ my true name. I was married in the English church 
and the Roman church. My seconds ”— 

“Your seconds? You were not fighting a duel.” 

“My «témoins, my witnesses, were M. de Castella, diplomatist ; 
Baron von der Brinken, Prussian Life Guards; Captain Schlick, 
Hungarian hussar ; and Count Molodietzky, brother to him what was 
at Vienna. In one word, I became her rightful husband.” 

“TI congratulate you,” said Alfred, getting up, and not knowing 
what to do to control the manifestation of his joy. “I congratulate 
you, most sincerely.” 

The courier looked surprised, and remained silent. 

“And you have come to me to ask for your wife’s address,” said 
Alfred, taking up the conversation on his side. 

“No,” answered Karabassoff, “I ask not for her address. She is 
more the wife for such as you than for a courier as me.” 

“Yes, but you are married to her.” 

“T said to your honour before, that I came not to cause incon- 
venience, but I have my little expenses. I travel from Paris to St. 
Quen, from St. Ouen here, and, above all, things must be put in 
order. They can scarce remain such as they are.” 

“Well, what do you propose?” asked Alfred. ‘‘I merely ask for 
the sake of curiosity.” 

“‘I propose what is most moderate. You pay me one thousand 
pounds each year, and never again shall you hear that I live. But 
I have rights, although a courier, and not a nobleman, like yourself 
and many others. She treated me badly. When she finds I was a 
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courier, she disavows me, she slaps my face, she tears my hair; she 
goes to Count Molodietzky, what was at Vienna, and all through 
him my master calls me back to Russia and makes me stay. He 
finds me wrong at each minute, and finally sends me for life to 
Siberian colonies, from which I thought never to return, and all 
because I gets married without his permit.” 

“But how did you get back?” asked Alfred. 

“T would never have got back, your honour, had not the Count 
my master, rest to his soul, been pleased to expire.” 

“ And his son recalled you ?” 

“His son my now master, so soon as the estate was his, gives me 
passport, tells me to go abroad to earn money, to do what I will, and 
first I wish to speak with you of my wife, which is also yours. She 
with Count Molodietzky, him which was at Vienna, laughed much at 
me ; now I laugh at her, but not at you, your honour, not at you.” 

“Well,” said Alfred, after thinking a few moments; “ you are 
willing to resign all claim to this beautiful, amiable, and accomplished 
lady ?” 

Karabassoff grinned. 

“On condition of my paying to you one thousand pounds 
punctually every year?” 

“That is it!” said Karabassoff, with a bow. “Your honour 
seizes my meaning with preciseness.” 

“ And what on the other hand?” inquired Alfred. ‘ What shall 
I give you on condition of your not leaving this beautiful, amiable, 
and accomplished lady on my hands? What shall I give you to 
induce you to accept her and carry her off?” 

“ Your honour is joking. She is not a wife for me; it is only for 
a gentleman as you that she is suitable. M. de Castella was mad for 
her, Baron von der Blinken acted follies, all the gentlemen loves her; 
but for me a woman something more common would better suffice. 
I wish not to inconvenience you; I make no claim to her. One 
thousand each year—it is not much from four thousand ; and I go to 
Italy, and you hear not that I live.” ' 

“No,” said Alfred, “I will be generous ; I will give you up every- 
thing. You shall take the lady, the four thousand a year, and all.” 

“For no money would I dare to live with that lady,” said Kara- 
bassoff, with a look of alarm; “if she would not kill me, she would 
drive me insane. But she is very beautiful ; all the gentlemen loves 
her, and you loves her also, for sure.” 

“T do not love her sufficiently to keep her from you. But how I 
wish you had made your appearance a week ago !” 
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“A week ago she was not married afresh, and I knew not where 
she was. One month ago I was yet in Russia.” 

“ Well, as it is,” said Alfred, “I have nothing to offer you ; take her, 
she is yours, and may you be happy. You will find her at the Charing 
Cross Hotel.” 

“If I should accept you at your word,” said Karabassoff, with a 
cunning look—“ if I carry her off, and you see her no more ?” 

“Well, to put an end to the matter, I would rather know she were 
in Russia, Siberia, Central Asia, than anywhere near London ; but in 
any case she is not my wife. It so happens that she might annoy me 
very seriously, and I should be glad to get her out of the country— 
out of Europe, if possible ; but it is the most ludicrous thing in the 
world to suppose that I should pay you for leaving her on my hands. 
Why, who do you think put me in this place—in this prison?” 

“T know not.” 

“The very lady we are speaking of.” 

“How I recognise her in that,” said Karabassoff, with a chuckle. 
“She is, indeed, a harsh woman ; I have known some severe ones, 
but not one other such as this.” 

“ Well, you see we cannot do business,” said Alfred at last; and 
he called to Captain Fludyer to come in. 

“Does your honour propose to reside here long?” asked Kara- 
bassoff. ‘I might yet make myself agreeable to your honour.” 

“T shall not be here after ten o’clock to-morrow morning,” said 
Alfred. 

* And where may I wait on your honour to-morrow morning? Not 
at the Charing Cross Hotel ?” 

“No, no!” said Alfred, “you had better come here ; only come as 
soon after nine o’clock as you can.” 

Karabassoff made a formal salutation, asked Alfred to accept the 
expression of his high respect and esteem, and departed. 

“TI am free!” cried Alfred with delight, when Fludyer entered. 

“ Free !” answered Fludyer, “but you don’t want to get rid of her.” 

“Don’t I? Ah! but you don’t know all. I told you, however, 
to begin with, that it was she who put me here.” 

“ But if you want to get rid of her the thing is easily managed. 
If this fellow is really her husband the thing is already done ?” 

“Yes, but there is scandal to be avoided. There is a certain 
quarter in which it would be death to me if it were known that I went 
through the ceremony of marrying Malvina, though that ceremony 
really counts for nothing. I can’t explain, but the facts are as I state 
them. Malvina in her battle with me e 
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“ Her battle?” 

“ Yes, it has been a regular system of war—first treachery and then 
downright fighting. But I was going to say that, in this battle, Mal- 
vina will not allow herself to be defeated all at once. She will die 


hard, and if she only knew one little thing, which I must conceal 
from her, but which I can’t conceal for ever, she might yet destroy 
all my chances of happiness.” 

Captain Fludyer was now warned by an attendant that it was 
time for him to go. Alfred gave him a line to his agents, requesting 
them most particularly to honour an order for a hundred and fifty 
pounds, which he enclosed ; asked Fludyer to get the order cashed, 
and begged him to bring him the money as soon after ten o’clock as 
he could get it. 


( To be concluded next month. ) 
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WHAT is the title of this war to be? Its historical title, I mean, of 
course. The newspapers all call it the Franco-Prussian war; but this is 
neither English, French, nor German, and what is still worse, it is not a 
characteristic description. If it ends in the course of the month we may, 
perhaps, call it the Seven Months’ War, in contradistinction to the Seven 
Years’ War; and considering how it is apparently to end, in the incorpo- 
ration of every acre of German soil within the frontiers of Germany, and 
in the apotheosis of the House of Hohenzollern, there will be a happy 
historical coincidence in the phrase which will be particularly useful to the 
memory a few years hence as an historical landmark. But this is all ex 
4ypothesi; and what we want is a phrase for current use. At first it was the 
war of the Rhine; but neither of the armies have been within 100 miles 
of the Rhine since Sedan; and to call a campaign which has spread itself 
out over a tract of country stretching from Havre to Dijon, and from 
Amiens to Orleans, by the name of the Rhine or the Moselle, is an abuse 
of language. Yet, perhaps, in the end we may find it convenient to come 
back to that name; for it is obvious that the banks of the Rhine have been 
uppermost in the thoughts of the two armies all through the campaign. 





AND talking about the war, what a picturesque touch the 7imes of 
4ndia supplies, by its description of the destitution which this campaign 
of the Rhine has produced in the Valley of Cashmere, to the historian 
who wishes to rival that graphic bit of description of Macaulay’s in his 
essay on Frederick the Great, that bit of description, I mean, where, 
with a vigour and beauty of language which is, perhaps, unequalled in our 
language, the historian heaps upon the head of Frederick the guilt of 
all the blood that was shed in those terrible years that followed the Rape 
of Silesia, the blood of the column of Fontenoy, the blood of the moun- 
taineers who were slaughtered at Culloden. “ The evils produced by his 
wickedness,” says Macaulay, “were felt in lands where the name of 
Prussia was unknown ; and, in order that he might rob a neighbour whom 
he had promised to defend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel, 
and red men scalped each other by the great lakes of North America.” 
How Macaulay, with his fine artistic appreciation of everything that could 
give life and colour to his writing, would have seized upon this picture of 
the colony of Cashmere—weavers thrown out of work by a quarrel 
between a couple of ambitious and intriguing statesmen trying to outwit 
each other in Paris and Berlin! It used to be said that every blow of 
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the axe in the forests of America found an echo in the cotton mills of 
Lancashire; but the only apt parallel that occurs to me at the moment 
of a war in the West interfering with the industry of the East, is the 
increase of the price of red herrings in the Hebrides, which was occa- 
sioned by one of the campaigns of Ghengis Khan; and that, as an 
Irishman might add, is a contrast. 





“1 WISH she’d go! I have nothing to say to her. And yet what am I 
to do to get her off?” is said to have been the “aside” of an eminent 
statesman, distinguished almost as much by his absence of mind as by his 
administrative powers, when calling upon a lady, and after going through 
the ordinary round of morning commonplace, taking it into his head that 
the lady was his visitor. And Lord Blank’s difficulty with his imaginary 
visitor represents one of the perplexities which most of us are apt to find 
ourselves in every now and then with people who do not know when to go. 
You may cut a bore short with your watch. But you can’t talk of appoint- 
ments to a lady, and ask her to excuse you—unless she happens to be 
passé, or your mother-in-law, or a poor relation, and then, perhaps, policy 
may require a touch of masterly rudeness ; and I should like to ask if we 
cannot acclimatise a very pretty custom which prevails in India, with any 
little variation, of course, that the circumstances of our position may re- 
quire. After you have run through the Indian gamut of commonplace, 
which is not very much longer, although perhaps a trifle more poetical 
than our own, and the position is becoming embarrassing, your host rises, 
gives you two parcels of betel wrapped up in leaves, drops a little atar of 
roses into your hands, sprinkles you with rose-water, and the interview is 
at anend. The custom itself is a pretty one, and as the intimation which 
it is intended to convey implies no reflection upon the guest, it might, I 
venture to suggest, be brought into use at home. 





WHAT a romance lies hidden in the trust-deeds of our charities and 
public schools! Perhaps, one of these days, some man with plenty of 
leisure on his hands, will look up the subject, and if he has any of the 
literary skill of Hepworth Dixon, he may make one of the most interest- 
ing books of the season out of the perversity of the moral sentiments that 
has marked many of the ladies and gentlemen to whose memory we are 
in the habit of offering libations of chablis and champagne, as benefactors 
of our race. I heard an anecdote the other day of one of the founders 
of Christ’s Hospital which, I believe, very fairly illustrates the sort 
of impulses which govern people in willing their property to public 
institutions. His name was Hunt, and under his will Christ’s Hospital now, 
I believe, receives an income of about £120,000 a year. He was a City 
merchant, a bachelor, and lived with his brother. This brother had sons 
and daughters, who were brought up with the expectation of enjoying 
their uncle’s property at his death. But there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
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and the lip, and a couple of sharp words at dinner one day between the 
brothers dissipated all their expectations to the winds. The bachelor had 
a penchant for new potatoes and melted butter, and one day, when the 
potatoes and the butter-boat happened to come into suggestive contiguity, 
the epicurean millionaire stuck his fork into a potato, dipped it into the 
butter-boat, and swallowed it. “Excellent!” “ Beastly!” answered the 
brother. “ Beastly—do you mean to say that I’m a beast?” “Yes, I do. 
The man who can dip a potato into the butter boat in that way, must be 
a beast.” The words were quickly spoken. -It was not so easy to recall 
them. You may ridicule a man’s opinion, expose the silliness of his 
crotchets, laugh at his prejudices, and quiz his personal appearance—and 
he will forgive you. But there is one limit to this personal criticism. A 
man’s tastes at table are above criticism, and an alderman’s sacred. Mr. 
Hunt thought so. He tore up his will at once, cut off his heir with the 
mythological shilling, and left all his spare cash and estates to Christ’s 
Hospital. All I am surprised at is that the old gentleman did not add a 
proviso that the boys should celebrate his anniversary by a dinner, in 
which the principal dish should be new potatoes and melted butter. How 
the blue-coat boys would have cherished his memory if he had! As it is, 
no one but the governors and trustees know anything either of his virtues 
or of his peculiar tastes. 





HAS any one of the many narrators of the story of the Franco-Prussian 
War referred back to the speech of King William on the prorogation of 
the North German Parliament? There was a passage in it not much 
thought of at the time, but significant enough by the light of subsequent 
events. His Majesty took the opportunity of congratulating the Bund on 
the fact that the military organisation of the North German Confederation 

ewas at last complete. That was in May. Two or three weeks elapsed, 
and the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen became a candidate for the 
throne of Spain. The one event followed suspiciously close upon the 
other. Assume that the Count von Bismarck regarded the time as ripe at 
length for the struggle which might reduce the power of France, and 
accomplish the union of Germany under the rule of Prussia, and what 
move could be conceived so likely as this to initiate hostilities? Who 
could devise so clever a plan for setting the two nations at war, and throw- 
ing the responsibility apparently on France? So soon as the Spanish 
candidature was mentioned, all the leading journals of neutral countries in 
Europe foresaw that French susceptibility and indignation would be 
aroused ; and the writer of the “ Story of the War” in THE GENTLEMAN’S 
ANNUAL has shown very clearly, from the published diplomatic corre- 
spondence between Earl Granville and Lord Augustus Loftus at Berlin, 
that the Count von Bismarck was prepared to treat the expressions of 
French excitement as a casus belli. The impartial historian of the future 
will perhaps be in a position to demonstrate that, from the day when the 
military organisation of the North German Confederation was complete, 
war with France was a question of only a few weeks or months. 
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WHEN railway.accidents occur as frequently as they have done lately, 
one is set a-thinking upon the extraordinary number of hair’s breadth 
*scapes we must have in the course of a years travel. If so many 
mishaps actually do happen, what a vast number must very nearly 
happen! Shut up in a carriage in total ignorance of what is before us 
and what behind us, what sort of line we are on, what reliance is to be 
placed upon axles and couplings, what manner of men we have for drivers 
and guards—boxed up in this ignorance, we must over and over again be 
within an ace of coming to grief while we think ourselves far out of reach 
of danger. Every whip can recall a score of close shaves and approximated 
upsets ; every sailor can tell a score of tales of disasters only just avoided, 
and casualties averted by some lucky fluke or fortuity. And no doubt 
every old engine-driver could unfold many a story of collision just cleared, 
and break-down just saved ; at least it is very strange if he could not. 
But what we know not we fear not ; and our ignorance here is bliss indeed. 
I don’t wish to raise alarms or create fears, but in furtherance of those 
safety reforms which are so needful in existing railway management, it is 
just as well to reflect that, according to just inference from probabilities, 
every railway accident that happens is but the one realisation of many 
hazards. 





Is there any good reason why our Civil servants should not be dis- 
tinguished by uniform habiliments, like the officers of other services? 
They form an important section of society, and many of the reasons for 
dressing army and navy men obtain with them. John Bull would like 
to know his writing men when he sees them, as he does his fighting 
men ; and for consistency’s sake an official ought to bear the Government 
mark. A uniform serves two purposes: it makes the wearer respectable 
and respected ; for a man is obliged to mind his bearing when he carries his 
insignia on his back ; and all people look with some reverence upon a man 
in recognised costume. To the Government clerk himself a regimental 
dress ought to be a boon, for it would put him above the necessity of 
spending too much of his modest income in following the fashion, and 
society would be none the worse for knowing who’s who or what’s what 
in that miscellaneous company which the Civil Service comprises. I 
wonder the tailors have not moved in this matter. 


I PRESUME that the J. E. Gray who has been suggesting improvements 
in our playing cards is the learned zoologist of the British Museum. One 
might ask what he does aboard that galley, but his proposals are so good 
that one is indisposed to question their source. He would put the pips 
on the court cards always to the left of the effigies’ heads ; he would shift 
the odd pip of the seven card into the centre, as in the five and nine, 
instead of placing it at one end, which causes the card to be confused 
with the eights; and he would amend the shapes of the pips so as to 
make them more distinct from each other than they are at present. All 
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these are improvements which every card-player will recognise as such. 
But I would add another which I think would be felt as a greater boon 
than any of the preceding ; it is that at two opposite corners of every pip 
card a small figure be placed, corresponding with the number of pips on 
the card. This little addition wonderfully facilitates handling, sorting, 
and playing ; as any one will find who will take the trouble to number the 
corners of a pack with pen and ink. And it could be made without the 
great alterations or sacrifices of stencil-plates which Mr. Gray’s sugges- 
tions would involve, and which I fear must make those suggestions of 
no avail. 





AS a beer-drinking people we ought to hear with delight that a new 
source of our national beverage has been discovered and commercially 
introduced. It is rice. The German brewers in many places are 
mashing the white grains with a proportion of malt, and producing a 
liquor that foams and exhilarates like the produce of the Munich vats, 
and is as mild and palatable as the Bavarian drink that is struggling its 
way into English favour. That great and semi-barbarous section of 
mankind, the rice-eaters, may now, if they care about civilisation, take an 
important step theretowards by instituting a native beverage of the highest 
prestige and antiquity. A nation’s character depends upon its drink ; and 
where are the nations that can stand against the beer-drinkers? Perhaps 
the new stock may improve our own brewings; there is plenty of room 
for us to mend. We are far behind the Germans; but then they study 
beer-making as a fine art, to be learnt in properly-appointed schools. 
Augsberg and Munich have their brewing academies where every detail 
of the process is scientifically taught. Our brewers might well go there 
for lessons, for it is clear from the variability of their produce that they 
work by faith and not by sight, and that they are not quite masters of 
their materials. 


—_— ee See 








